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—_—a 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Omen. 12mo. pp. 160. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. London, Cadell. 1826. 
We are fond of brevity, whether in a book, 
a title-page, or even in a name; it is on this 
account that we had an increased affection 
for a friend of the name of By, because, 
however we might disagree, we could always 
on taking our leave, sincerely address him 
with a Good By. The same love of brevity 
made us sympathize with M. de Tournelles, 
the French minister of finance, in 1793, who 
when he had a number of circulars to sign, 
regretted that his name was not as short as 
that of his predecessor, M. D'O. It was 
also the same love of brevity that made us 
prepossessed in favour of the Omem: but 
‘what's in a name,’ as Shakspeare once said, 
and a million of people have repeated after 

him. 

The Omen is a pathetic and fearful, but 
elegantly written tale ; in which, as he pro- 
ceeds, the reader is kept jn a sort of suspen- 
sive anticipation throughout, that some un- 
paralleled horror is to burst upon him. The 
Omen is the narrative of a young man 
whose life has known no sunshine; the early 
part of it is passed in ignorance of his rank 
or connections, and when these are made 
known to him, the knowledge is attended by 
such circumstances as render all past recol- 
lections but as dreams. What an air of 
mystery is thrown over his early life will be 
seen by the first chapter : 

‘Even my childhood was joyless, and a 
mystery overshadows all my earliest recollec- 
tions. Sometimes, on the revisitations of the 
past, strange and obscure apparitional resem- 
blances leave me in doubt whether they are 
indeed the memory of things which have 
a or but of the stuff that dreams are made 

‘The vision of a splendid mansion and 
Many servants makes me feel that I am, as 
it were, still but a chid, piaying with an 
orange on the carpet of a gorgeous room. A 
wild cry and a dreadful sound frighten me 
again; and as I am snatched up and borne 
he? I see a gentleman lying bleeding on 
tifal ng of a spacious staircase, and a beau- 

~ y distractedly wringing her hands. 

hile yet struggling in the strangling 
Basps of that fearful night-mare, a change 
comes upon the spirit of my dream, and a 
rapid procession of houses and trees, and 
wri 4 a green and goodly object passes the 
indow of a carriage in which I am seated, 
‘edn an unknown female, who sheds tears, 
gs Caressesme. 
wala € arrive at the curious portal of a tur- 
fr manorial edifice :—I feel myself lifted 
m beside my companion, and fondly 





pressed to the bosom of a venerable matron, 
who is weeping in the dusky twilight of an 
ancient chamber, adorned with the portraits 
of warriors. A breach in my remembrance 
ensues ; and then the same sad lady ts seen 
reclining on a bed, feeble, pale, and wasted, 
while sorrowful damsels are whispering and 
walking softly around. * * * * 

‘She laid her withered hand upon my 
head, as I stood at her pillow. It felt like 
fire, and, shrinking from the touch, I pushed 
it way, but with awe and reverence ; for she 
was blessing me in silence, with such kind 
and gentle eyes! My tears still flow 
afresh, whenever I think of those mild and 
mournful eyes, and of that withered and 
burning hand. 

‘I never beheld that sad lady again; but 
some time after, the female who brought me 
in the carriage led me by the hand into the 
room where I had seen her dying. It was 
then all changed ; and on the bed lay the co 
vered form of a mysterious thing, the sight of 
which filled my infantine spirit with solem- 
nity and dread. The poor girl, as she look- 
ed on it, began to weep bitterly; I too, also 
wept, but I knew not wherefore ; and I clung 
to her, overwhelmed with the phantasma of 
an unknown fear.’ 

Removed from one place to another, the 
youth one day saw a solitary stranger who 
had just been landed from a vessel, and who 
shunned society : several years afterwards, 
the boy again saw this gentleman, who turns 
out to be a Mr. Oakdale ; he conversed with 
the youth, and accompanied him home, when 
his eyes encountered the child's present pro- 
tectress, Mrs. Ormond, whom he recognised, 
addressed in a whisper, and then withdrew ; 
Mrs. Ormond exclaiming, ‘ Miserable, mi- 
serable man!’ Next morning, Mr. Oak- 
dale quitted the neighbourhood. 

Many circumstances now occurred to 
make the hero of this tale think that the vague 
and visionary recollections of his childhood 
had some fearful reality, that he had sustained 
some great misfortune, and was perhaps the 
heir of guilt and contrition. The youth is 
afterwards conducted by Mrs. Ormond toa 
lofty mansion, where, after remaining some 
days, our narrator says— 

‘In seeking my way alone back to the ves- 
tibule, I happened to enter a large saloon, 
adorned with pictures and mirrers of a 
princely magnitude. Finding myself m er- 
ror, I was on the point of retiring, when my 
eye caught a marble table, on which stood a 
French clock between two gilded Cupids. 
The supporters of the table were curiously 
carved into such chimerical forms as belong 
only to heraldry and romance. 


‘As [ looked around at the splendid fur- 








niture with wonder and curiosity, something 
in the ornaments of that gorgeous table ar- 
rested my attention, and made a chilly fear 
vibrate through my whole frame. I trem- 
bled as if a spectre of the past had been be- 
fore me, claiming the renovation of an inti- 
macy and communion which we had held to- 
gether in some pre-Adamite state of being. 
Every object in that chamber I had assuredly 
seen in another time; but the reminiscence 
which the sight of them recalled fluttered my 
innocent imagination with fear. 

‘A door, opposite to that by which I had 
entered, led to the foot of a painted marble 
Staircase. J moved tremblingly towards it, 
filled with an unknown apprehension and 
awe. I could no longer doubt I was in the 
same house where, in infancy, I had wit- 
nessed such dismay and sorrow ; but all was 
dim and vague; much of the record was 
faded, and its import could not be read. The 
talisman of memory was shattered, and but 
distorted lineaments could be seen of the so- 
lemn geni who, in that moment, rose at the 
summons of the charm, and showed me the 
distracted lady and the wounded gentleman, 
whose blood still stained the ala r purity 
ofthe pavement on which I was agaiffstanding, 

This was Beechendale Hall, where the 
youth remained a month, and was then sent 
to a Dr. Bosville who ‘ received but ten pu- 
pils, the unacknowledged offspring of splen- 
did misery, or the children of parents who 
had some sad tragedy to conceal.’ Here he 
became acquainted with Alfred Sydenham 
who had just lost his mother, the splendid 
and beautiful mistress of a nobleman of the 
very highest rank. Alfred usually spent the 
holydays with his father, and on one occasion 
our hero accompanied him, and here he en- 
countered Mr. Oakdale. The youth passes 
some time at Eton; when of the age of se- 
venteen, he was sent to Oxford University, 
where he met his old friend Sydenham ; but 
the next incident in his life he must narrate 
himself :— 

‘ In one of my occasional excursions with 
Sydenham to London, we happened to go to 
Drury Lane Theatre when Hamlet was per- 
forming. I had heard of Shakspeare, as 
most university men commonly do. I was 
prepared to admire his gemius, without hav- 
ing the most remote idea of his menits or of 
his power. I am not conscious of having 
read one line of his works, nor do I believe 
that I had either seen or desired to see be- 
fore, any one of. his plays in representation. 

‘ But the opening of Hamlet is pitched to 
a key with which I was almost constantly in 
unison. Of the story I had never heard, 
though the name of the hero was as familiar 


to me as to most unbookish students. 
Ss 
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‘As the performance proceeded, I soon 
felt that the tale it told was shadowed in 
thé conception I had formed of the circum- 
stances of my own fortunes. 

‘The cunning of the scene at one time so 
overcame me, that I laid hold of Sydenham 
by the arm, and breathed with such trepida- 
tion, that he inquired in alarm if ( was un- 
well. This was when the ghost related in 
what manner he had been murdered. From 
that moment I looked forward to see Hamlet 
in the character of an avenger—terrific, mag- 
nificent, and resolved: but when | saw him 
so soon after become a puling and purpose- 
less misantrophe, I was, for a time, discon- 
tented with the whole piece. There was, 
however, so much of philosophical ingenuity 
in the plot and stratagem of the players’ 
play, that my attention was again arrested, 
and I watched with an ardour and earrest- 
ness for the result, equal almost to what the 
Prince of Denmark himself might have felt. 
At the moment when Hamlet is satisfied of 
his uncle’s guilt, I started from my seat, arid 
the first object that caught my eye was Mr. 
Oakdale in the adjoining box, startled by my 
emotion. 

‘ He looked at me for an instant with the 
unrecognising eye ofa stranger; he evidently 
did not then recollect me ; but when I had 
resumed my seat, and he had looked again 
towards the stage for about the space of a 
minute, he suddenly threw his eyes towards 
me, as with apprehension and dread. My 
agitation at that moment was too great to 
give utterance to my feelings. I rose and 
hurried from the box, followed by Sydenham, 
who, alarmed at my extravagance, came with 
me out of the theatre. 

‘I said nothing. As we moved on, he 
often entreated me to tell him what was the 
matter; but there was a flashing of recol- 
lections and imaginations overwhelming my 
reason; and it was not until we were by 
ourselves, in a private parlour, in one of the 
neighbouring taverns, that I was in any con- 
dition to hear or to answer his questions. 


‘TI placed my elbows on the table, and | 


clasped my temples in my hands, remaining 
in that position silent for some four or five 
minutes. 

*“ Now, Sydenham,” said I at last, “I 
can believe what I have heard of the genius 
of Shakspeare.” 

‘<«¢Ts that all?” said he with a smile, in- 
tended, doubtless, to allay the perturbation, 
which he ascribed to the poetry and the per- 
formance; and he added, “ I never should 
have conceived, however, that any thing in 
so heavy a drama as Hamlet could have 
moved you to such a degree ;” and then he 
began to descant as a critic on the talents of 
the author. 

‘ What he said, or what he meant to have 
iropressed me with, sounded in my ear un- 
heeded, and I cried abruptly: “ Cease, you 
know nothing of his genius: he has told me 
to-night what 1 had before but, as it were, 
dreamt of.” 

*“ Well! what has he told you?” 


** Nay more,” cried I; “ he has told me, 
that the crime was caused by my mother.”’ 
‘Sydenham trembled and rose from his | 
seat, exclaiming, “ Is this possible ?” | 
‘“ Yes, and you have known it for years ; | 
and that Mr. Oakdale is the adulterous as- | 
sassin !”’ | 
The story now rapidly unfolds itself: a Ge 
neral Oglethorpe introduces himself to our | 
hero, and saluting him with the name of ne- | 
phew, conducts him to Beechendale Hall, 
when he makes him acquainted with his his- | 
tory, which is as follows : 

* My mother’s father was his brother, and | 
she was the sole heiress of her maternal an- | 
cestors, from whom she inherited the splen- 
did domain of Beechendale, and whose sur- 
name I bore—my father was a young gen- 
tleman, richer in heraldry than possessions, 
with whom she accidentally became ac- 
quainted. Her passion for him was rash 
and prodigal; even before she presented him 
with her hand, she made him master of all 
her inheritance, reserving for herself only a 
settlement comparatively inconsiderable. 

‘I was the sole offspring of their sudden 
fondness; but scarcely had I been brought 
into the world, when her fickle affections 
withdrew from the husband of her youthful 
devotions, and clung with the same warmth 
and recklessness to another object. I do 
not recollect whether General Oglethorpe 
said that Mr. Oakdale was the first minion 
of her infidelity; but from this topic [ may 
retire: over the shame of a parent, filial 
reverence has ever been permitted to draw a 
veil. 

‘When my father discovered her intimacy 
with Mr. Oakdale, that hideous scene en- 
sued, the remembrance of which still hovers 
in the dreamy reminiseences of my earliest 
childhood ; but he was not killed, only 
wounded in the scuffle. 

‘ Mr. Oakdale fled, and was not for years 
heard of—it was during that time he inha- 
bited the widow’s cottage—my mother also 
made her escape to the continent. 

‘ My father, under the influence of some 
relic of tenderness for the fond extravagance 
with which she had lavished her vast fortune 
upon himself, abstained from instituting any 
legal proceedings against her. “ IIe was, 
indeed,” said the general, ‘* a gentleman of 
singular delicacy; and though he recovered | 
from his wound, he yet did not long survive 
the humiliation of dishonoured affection.” 

‘Immediately after the discovery, I was 
sent to my grandmother; but the event had 
broken her heart, for it was supposed that 
my father’s wounds were mortal, and he was 
her only child.’ 

In order to preserve something like a chan 
in the story, we pass over sundry malignant 
omens and apparitions which our hero en- 
counters in his journey to Harwich and sea 
voyage to Hamburgh, where he meets with 
a General Purcel and his daughter Maria, 
on his landing ; they walked towards a car- 

riage in which was Mrs. Purcel; he says— 

‘I cannot describe the singular and de- 








‘“ That my father has been murdered.” 
‘Sydenham grew pale, and lay back in 
his chair in astonishment. 


lightful flutter into which I was thrown b 
_ the voice and smile of that lady. I felt as if 
| I could have leaped into her arms, and fon- 


dled inher bosom. This ecstacy was, how- 
ever, but for a moment, for Maria was at my 
elbow, and the matronly graces of her mother 
awakened but a momentary feeling of child- 
ish joy compared with the glowing sentiment 
which her smile and beauty had kindled in 
my bosom. Yes; the emblem of love is fire, 
and, like the element it resembles,when once 
lighted in two pure and faithful hearts, the 
mingling flame, increasing as it burns, points 
to the divine source whence its bright and 
beauteous element first emanated.’ 

Two days after our hero landed at Ham- 
burgh, the Purcels embarked for England; four 
years afterwards, he met with them in Eng- 
land, and having all the time kept the lovely 
Maria in his mind, he aow sought her hand, 
Mrs. Purcel observed his attentions, which 
embarrassed her, and she endeavoured to de- 
feat the union, but without assigning any 
reason. ‘Am I not,’ said he to her, ‘in 
birth and fortune the equal of your daugh- 
ter ?’ 

‘«O yes, O yes,” was her wild reply; 
and she added, “too much her equal. Qh, 
miserable me! and you love her too well.” 

‘ « Why do you say so?” cried I, alarmed 
and amazed; * such a declaration becomes 
not a mother and a wife.” 

‘“ A mother! a wife !—if you could ima- 
gine the scorpions which these words exas- 
perate here ;” and she smote her heart as 
she rose from the sofa, and walked hurriedly 
across the room, tossing her arms aloft, an 
appalling spectacle of frenzy and despair.’ 

Our hero mistakes Mrs. Purcel’s eager- 
ness to defeat the match, and seeming affec- 
tion for him, for an improper attachment ; 
and General Purcel seems to suspect, that 
his attentions to Maria, may have some other 
object. These doubts removed, the general 
consents to the marriage, and it is so con- 
certed, that it may be solemnized without 
the knowledge of Mrs. Purcel. So eager 
was our hero,. that he consented to receive 
his bride in Westminster Abbey, the very 
morning his uncle, General Oglethorpe, had 
been interred. Well may hesay— | 

‘That such an unnatural mixture of irre- 
concilable rites should ever have been con- 
sented to by a creature so full of tenderness 
and of such unparalleled delicacy as Maria, 
is not the least wonder in our dismal story ; 
but she was fastened to the same chain by 
which I was crawn on. It was thought by 


’ 





| 
| us that the horrible stratagem of joi™N§ the 
} 


funeral and the wedding together would 
never be suspected by Mrs. Purcel.’ 
| ©The funeral procession moved towards 
the Abbey as the clock was striking seven: 
—the service was read and the burial com- 
pleted. The friends of my uncle, who had 
come to pay the last tribute of their regard, 
_had retired, and General Purcel and myself 
also left the church; but instead of going 
back to the coach which had brought us, we 
walked into the cloisters. ; 
‘Sydenham was not at the funeral. Maria 
with a young friend and her maid were under 
his charge in a house in Abingdon Street; 


— 








| the pageantry left the Abbey, they entered 
the church by Poets’ Corner. 


and as soon as the hearse and the remains of 


— 
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«Except the clergyman and the servants of 
the cathedral, there were no spectators.— 
By some inexplicable influence, however, my 
valet, of his own accord, remained at the 
door to prevent interruption, and the cere- 
mony proceeded ; but just in the moment 
when I was in the act of putting on the ring, 
he came rushing towards us with such an ex- 
sression of consternation in his countenance, 
that I was startled and alarmed before he 
had power to tell his fear. In the same mo- 
ment Maria screamed, for her mother entered 
the church, pale, dishevelled, and frantic, 
erving, -“ I forbid the bans—brother and 
sister—brother and sister!” [ heard no 
more :—the vast edifice reeled, as it were, 
around me, and the pillars and monuments 
seemed as if they were tumbling upon my 
head; and then there is a hiatus in my re- 
membrance, a chasm in my life. 

‘When I recovered from the shock, under 
which I had fallen senseless on the pave- 
ment, I found myself at home in my own 
chamber, and Sydenham standing mourn- 
fully at my bed -side.—lI asked no questions, 
but pressed his hand. 

‘“The carriage,” said he, “is at the 
door, and I will go with you.” 

‘I made no answer, but rd€e, for I had 
not been undressed, and followed him to the 
carriage. 

‘Ten years have passed since that dreadful 
morning, and [ have never opened my lips 
to incuire the issues of the event; but one 
day, about two years ago, in visiting the 
English cemetery at Lisbon, I saw on a 
marble slab, which the weather or accident 
had already partly defaced, the epitaph of 
Maria. The remainder of my own story is 
but a tissue of aimless and objectless wan- 
derings and moody meditations, under the 
anguish of the inherited curse. But all will 
soon be over:—a tedious hectic that has 
long been consuming me, reluctantly and 
slowly, hath at last, within these few days, 
s0 augmented its fires, that I am conscious, 
from a sentiment within, I cannot survive 
another month ; I have, indeed, had my 
warning. Twice hath a sound like the voice 
of my sister startled my unrefreshing sleep : 
when it rouses me for the third time, then I 
shall awake to die.’ ' 

Such is the tale of the Omen, which it will 
be seen, is powerfully worked up ; the pas- 
sages we have quoted, are not, however, the 
Most strikingly written, for there are others, 
that certainly display more imagination. The 
Omen, is, we believe, by the author of Gil- 
bert Earle. 


Rise and Progress of the Silk Trade in Eng- 
land, trom the earliest Period to the pre- 
sent Lime, February, 1826. Founded on 
Official Documents. Illustrated by Copious 
Lables. sy Cesar Moreav, French 
Vice-Consul in London. Oblong Folio. 
London. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 
To one Frenchman we are indebted for an 
excellent History of England; to another we 
Owe a good Fssay on the British Constitu- 
“on; a third, after having made a most im- 
portant discovery connected with ship build- 
3,19 making a subterraneous road under the 
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Thames ; and to a fourth native of France, 
M. Moreau, we have to acknowledge a series 


| 


| this country in abundance, and pufchased by 


tures of Italy and France were smuggled into 


of valuable statistical tables, ilhstrative of | persons in the higher walks of life. 


the commerce, revenue, and resources of this | 


great country. 


the most patient industry aad research ; all | 
his details are founded on the most authentic | 


documents, and therefore they may be relied 
upon. 
The work now before us exhibits the rise 


and progress of the silk trade, a branch of 


our manufactures which at present excites 
unusual interest, on account of the manner 
in which it has been affected by the princi- 
ples of free trade which our ministers have 
adopted. Advocates, as we confess our- 
selves, for substituting a system of recipro- 
city in commerce, for the prohibitory and 
unnatural laws by which it has long been regu- 
lated, we cannot but regret the vast suffering 
which the first change makes on the persons 
affected by it. We are aware that no great 
alteration, in any long-established system, 
can take place without injuring some indivi- 
duals, but as there should be no wrong with- 
out a remedy, some means of indemnifying 
the victims of the new policy, or at least of 
preserving them from starvation, ought to be 
provided, until the new system worked s0 
well as to render that unnecessary. It is 
idle to talk of broad theories and of the dan- 
ger of legislating for the moment, when thou- 
sands of honest and industrious artisans are 
thrown out of employment, and their families 
almost perishing of hunger. Nothing is so 
imperative as the demand for subsistence, 
and there must be something erroneous in 
that government, which, except in a time of 
general distress, prevents a whole class of 
manufacturers from obtaining it. 

We are far from blaming ministers for 
lowering the duties on foreign silk ; for, in 
doing so, we think they not only acted on 
sound principles, but that they were in a 
creat degree led to it, by the evidence of the 
silk manufacturers themselves, before the 
House of Lords; but, to use the words of a 
daily journalist, ‘ The cries of fifty thousand 
human beings, whose famishing children are 
ready to perish for want of the necessaries of 
life, must not, and ought not, to be answered 
by abstract principles, however just, true, 
and incontrovertible.’ 

The relief to the workmen in the silk trade 
should be prompt, and as liberal as the cir- 
cumstances will admit of, for they have had 
no share in producing the events by which 
they suffer; though we cannot exactly say 
the same of the manufacturers, who are turn- 
ing round rather too quickly on ministers for 
measures to which they in no inconsiderable 
degree contributed. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that nothing could be more 
preposterous than our laws relating to the 
silk trade. Within the iast two years, the 
duties on raw silk imported into this country 
amounted to five shillings and sixpence per 
pound ; thus, instead of encouraging the im- 
portation of the raw material, in order to 
promote our manufacture of it, we taxed it 


'almost to prohibition, the consequence of 
| which was, that the beautiful silk manufac 





| 


The silk trade was in this urnatural and 


In constructing his tables, | preposterous condition, when a parliamen- 
M. Moreau displays much ingenuity and | 


tary commiitee was appointed to investigate 
it; the silk manufacturers of course were 
among the first persons examined before this 
committee, and they declared, that céul.! 
they but obtain the raw material on the same 
terms as the foreigner, they would not fea: 
competition, but drive all other silk manu- 
factures out of the market. The capital 
they could command, the credit they could 
extend, and the superiority of British ma- 
chinery, skill, and industry, were alf alleced 
as reasons for our supremacy, could we ob- 
tain the raw material @heaper. 

It is true that some persons were rather 
sceptical on those points, but the manufac- 
turers pressed them so strongly, and their ar- 
guments appeared so cogent, that their rea- 
soning prevailed—the duty on raw silk im- 
ported was abolished, with the exception of, 
we believe, a few halfpence; nay, more, go- 
vernment even refunded nearly half a million 
sterling on the stock of manufactured goods 
in hand, in order that the manufacturers here 
might enter the lists fairly with those of Ly- 
ons, Milan, &c. In order, however, that we 
might not be inundated with foreign manu- 
factured goods in the outset, they were sub- 
jected to a protecting duty for two years of 
thirty per cent. ad valorem ! 

Men acting under a restrictive system, 
when suddenly emancipated from it, are not 
always the most discreet, and no sooner was 
the duty taken off of imported raw silk, than 
our manufacturers bought it with an avidity 
which increased the price to three times the 
amount of the duty, and in quantities far be- 
yond the demand ; the consequence of which 
was, that they manufactured more than they 
could sell, and that the looms which, for a 
short time, were so unusually active, now. 
remain idle, until the excess of manufactured 
goods is got rid of, and the price of the raw 
material reduced to its former and natural li- 
mits, which we doubt not it will soon be; 
but, in the mean time, we repeat that the in- 
nocent victims of the new measures, or the 
indiscretion of the master manufacturers, 
must not starve, for they are not entitled to 
support on the score of humanity, but on that 
of natural right ; and were this not the case, 
it would be an act of injustice and cruelty to 
let the weight of any change in our policy 
fall the most heavily on those who can least 
bear it. That it was the manufacturers who 
demanded, and not the ministers who urged, 
the repeal of the duty on raw silk, is evident, 
from the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, in 1821, and the evidence 
on which that report was founded : we shall, 
however, confine ourselves to the statements 
of Mr. William Hale, one of te first silk 
manufacturers in this country, who had visit- 
ed France, Italy, and Switzerland, to exa- 
mine the manufactures of silk there, and 
found them inferior to-our own; in some 
places they were halfa century behind us in ma- 
chinery. On being examined before the com- 


: mittee, Mr. Hale gave the following evidence+ 
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‘The silk manufacture in Great Britain 
has been gradually on the increase for the last 
five-and-twenty years; there is considerably 
moore silk used. The silk manufactory has 
increased, and is increasing, and is in a very 
flourishing condition; I suppose there are 
five hundred thousand employed in the silk 
trade in the country —Have you ever consi- 
dered what would be the effect as to foreign 
trade, of taking off the duty on the raw ma- 
terial?—The lower the duty, the greater 
would Le our prospect of increasing our ex- 
portations.—Do many French goods find 
their way into this country ?—Yes; but I do 
not consider that an evil; there is a disposi- 
tion in many to wear any thing that comes 
from France; and we have frequently found 
that a few silks thus introduced, however im- 
yvoperly, have been copied immediately ; 
and where there has been one French gar- 
ment wo-n, there have been a thousand sold 
as French from the very patterns thus copied ; 
it is no uncommon thing for a manufacturer 
to copy the pattern immediately, and send it 
duwn to Brighton, and, by means of fishwo- 
men and smugglers, the silks are sold for 
Freach at a higher price than they would 
have given for them in London.—Do you 
think that preference is entirely the effect of 
fashion ?—Yes; in no respect do I conceive 
them capable of manufacturing silk to greater 
advantage than we can ; but we have one ad- 
vantage, I conceive, in Great Britain, in em- 
ploying our poor in the silk manufactories, 
which is unknown in any part of the world. 
It is no uncommon thing for the poor on the 
Continent to be employed for three or four 
months, and then to be out of work two or 
three months; but not so with our best 
hands, either in the silk trade or the broad 
cloth —You were understood to say, that the 
English manufactyrer cou!d, with the same 
quantity of silk, make an article quite equal 
to the French : do you conceive that the ar- 
ticles manufactured are actually, in point of 
excellence of manufacture, equal ?—I think 
they are better; 1 think we can manufacture 
a piece of goods with the same quantity of 
silk, and produce it for sale, and it would 
he more sightly, better in every respect, and 
fetch more money, if good judges were to see 
the two pieces on the counter, and take from 
them the prejudice of one being French and 
the other English.’ 

Turning, however, from the question of the 
ailk trade to M. Moreau’s work, we must 
observe, that it contains much valuable, his- 
torical, and statistical information on the 
subject of this branch of our manufactures: 
on the tabular views of its rise and progress 
we shall pot enter, but content ourselves with 
a couple of extracts from the historical part : 

‘The commerce of this beautiful and ele- 
gant production may be referred to the most 
remote periods of history, and it would be 
an easy mutier for us to discover traces of it 
in the records of antiquity. In China, the 
cultivation of the raw material and the fabri- 
cation of silk, seem especially to have been, 
as it were, cotemporary with the origin of this 
people : at leas’, it is gertain that it is found 
mentioned in the first annals of the history of 
this va empire. 


Aristotle, though the most ancient natural- 
ist extant, gives the best account of the silk 
worm to be found in antiquity ; he describes 
it asa horned worm, which he calls bombyse, 
(a name given by him to other insects,) and 
says, that it passes through several transfor- 
mations in the course of six months, and that 
bombykia is produced from it, and he adds, 
that Pamphila, a woman of Cos, (an island 
near the coast of Caria,) was said to have 
first practised that kind of weaving. 

‘ However, not to entangle ourselves in 
the obscurity of ages, and not to expose our- 
selves to the danger of confounding the plain 
and simple statement of commerce that now 
occupies our attention with the fictions that 
darken the first events of history, we will 
content ourselves with merely tracing it from 
the period when we shall be able to quote 


facts recorded by writers whose authority is 


recognised. 

‘In describing the commercial glory of 
Tyre, about the end of the fifth century be- 
fore J. C., ata time when the prosperity of 
that country was at its highest point, the 
Prophet Ezekiel, (St. Jerome’s translation,) 
includes raw-and silk goods in the number 
of articles imported and exported to and 
from the capital of the ancient commercial 
world. 

‘ Here follows, from this period, a chrono- 
logical view of the progress of the silk trade, 
in all parts of the world, but particularly in 
England, compendiously arranged and ex- 
tracted from the best authors who have writ- 
ten on this interesting subject, a part of 
which we quote. 

‘A.D. 14. What the price of silk was on 
its first appearance in Rome, we are not in- 
formed. But it must have been enormously 
high ; for, even in the later part of the third 
century, the Emperor Aurelian, when his 
wife begged of him‘ to let her have but one 
single gown of purple silk, refused it, say- 
ing, he would not buy it at the price of gold. 
(Vopiscus in Aurel. c. 45.) And we find, 
by the Rhodian naval laws, preserved in the 
eleventh book of the Digests, that unmixed 
silk goods, when shipwrecked, if they were 
saved free from wet, were to pay a salvage 
of ten per cent., as being equal to gold in 
value; however, the Romans, glutted with the 
spoils of the earth, set no bounds to their 
extravagance. Whatever was very expen- 
sive became the object of their desire; and 
the most enormous (or even incredible) prices 
were given for things of little or no real use. 
Silk, and a fine species of linen, called bysst 
nus, sold for their weight in gold. 

‘73. Silk still kept up so extravagant a 
price, that it was customary to decompose 
the most expensive kind, called the Assyrian 
bourbycina, untwist the threads, thereby re- 
ducing the stuff to a raw material, and then 
re-spin it very small, and re-weave it of so 
thin a fabric, (probably like the modern slight 
silks called Persians,) that it was too trans- 

arent to conceal what was under it. (Plin. 
.vi.c. 17; lL. xi.c. 22.) For upwards of a 
century, the moralists and satirists of Rome 
had execrated and ridiculed the indecent ex- 
posure of the person by such gowns of glass, 





such transparent clothing, ‘if iideed it might 








be called clothing,” when a woman dressed 
‘in it could scarcely swear that she was not 
naked,” and yet it still kept its ground, 

‘ There was another kind of silk of an in- 
ferior quality, said to be produced by a spe- 
cies of silk-worms in the island of Cos, which 
some of the fine gentlemen of Rome wore in 
summer, though the use of such effeminate 
dress was disapproved by the graver people, 
and had actually been forbidden by the se- 
nate in the reign of Tiberius (Plin. 1. xi. ¢, 
23.—Tac. Auri. 1. ii. ¢. 32, where, however, 
it is called sericunis) But the Assyrian 
Lombycina was resigned to those ladies who 
could afford to purchase it: and those whose 
fortunes were not equal to their vanity, wore 
subsericum, a fabric of silk, with a mixture of 
cheaper materials, in the use of which the 
men afterwards began to indulge. 

‘ 527 to 565. Between those epochs 527 to 
565, two Persian monks, inspired by religious 
zeal or curiosity, had travelled to Serinda, 
the country of the Seres, and lived in it long 
enough to make themselves masters of the 
whole process of the silk manufacture. On 
their return to the westward, instead of com- 
municating the knowledge to their own coun- 
trymen, they proceeded to Constantinople, 
induced perhaps by the sameness of their re- 
ligion, and imparted to the emperor the se- 
cret, hitherto so well preserved by the Seres, 
thut silk was produced bya species of worms, 
the eggs of which might be transported with 
safety, and propagated in his dominions. 
By the b arsepioes of a great rewurd, they were 
engaged to return to Serinda, whence they 
actually brought off a quantity of the silk- 
worms’ eggs concealed in a hollow cane, and 
conveyed them safely to Constantinople. 
(anno 552.) The precious eggs were hatch- 
ed in the proper season by the warmth of a 
dunghill, and the worms produced from them 
were fed with the leaves of the mulberry 
tree, spun their silk, and propagated their 
race under the direction of the monks, who 
also taught the Romans the whole mystery 
of the manufacture. (Procop. Gothic. 1. iv. 
c. 17.—Theophan. Byzant. ap. Photium.— 
Theophylact. 1. viii. et ap. Photium.—Zou- 
aras, v. ili. p. 50. ed. 1557.) The import- 
ant insects, so happily produced, were the 
progenitors of all the silk worms in Europe, 
and the western parts of Asia; and a caneful 
of the eggs of an oriental insect became the 
means of establishing a manufacture, which 
luxury and fashion rendered important, and 
of saving many millions of money to Europe. 

‘The infant manufacture was conducted 
under the auspices of the emperor and the 
management of his treasurer. The silk- 
weavers, apparently those of Tyre and Bery- 
tus, as well as those instructed by the monks, 
were compelled to work for the imperial ma- 
nufacture, which, for at least some years, 
must have depended on supplies of raw silk 
from the east. When Procopius wrote his 
Anecdotes, the imperial treasure sold silks at 
prices prodigiously beyond those which had 
formerly been prohibited as exorbitant, those 
of common colours being charged at sir pieces 
of gold for the ounce, and those which were 
tinged with the royal eolour, at twenty-four 
and upwards. 


‘The imperial monopoly of the silk trade 
was severely felt by the inhabitants of the an- 
cient cities of Tyre and Berytus, who had 
tong depended almost entirely upon their 
manufactures ; and many of them emigrated 
to the Persian dominions, where the acces- 
sion of such valuable subjects probably com- 
pensated the diminution in the sales of silk to 
the Roman empire. 

In tracing the history of the silk trade 
chronologically, when M. Moreau comes to 
the year 1685, he says, — 

This epoch is, according to universal opi- 
nion, the most remarkable era of the com- 
merce of silks in England. The impolitic 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, the conse- 
quences of which were deeply felt among all 
commercial nations, is one of the circum- 
stances that have chiefly accelerated and pro- 
pagated in England the knowledge of the fa- 
brication of silk goods. Part of the suburbs 
of London were peopled by French manu- 
facturers, who brought into England their in- 
dustry and fortune. Nearly seventy thou- 
sand of these industrious refugees settled in 
Ireland or in England, where they greatly 
contributed to public prosperity. Not only 
are we indebted to them for the amelioration 
of those manufactures that existed, but also 
for the foundations of new ones. Before 
their arrival, silk called alamodes and lustrings 
were entirely unknown in this country, as 
well as brocades, satins, black and coloured 
mautuas, black paduasays, ducapes, black 
velvets, &c. In fact, it was principally 
owing to the desire, and perhaps to the ne- 
cessity of favouring theis industry which had 
then become so important to England, that 
we must attribute the prohibitory measures 
either adopted or increased, against the in- 
troduction of French silks. 

‘In 1692, the French refugees in England 
having formed a successful project for mak- 
ing lustrings and alamode silks, articles then 
in great vogue, and for which France had re- 
ceived from England great sums of money 
yearly, they got a patent, for the sole privi- 
lege of making these silks, which they soon 
brought to great perfection; and though, 
by the change of fashion, those silks were 
not then in request, the project, however, 
contributed to the inyprovement of the Eng- 
lish silk manufacture in general. 

‘1697 to 1700. In this year (1697,) we 

nd, in a memorial presented by the minis- 
try to the king, upon the trade of the 17th 
century, the following words :— We also find 
that the manufacture of silk hath much in- 
creased since the year 1670; and that our 

nglish weavers do make several sorts so good 
$ any made in foreign parts. In the same 
year, (1697,) the weavers of London became 
very tumultuous, on account of the great 
quantities of East India and China wrought 
— and other Persian and Indian manu- 
actures, imported by the rival East India 
Companies, so as almost to crush the home 
manufacture. To remedy these complaiats, 
_— was brought into Parliament to restrain 
the wearing of these foreign goods, and the 

Ouse of Lords heard counsel and witnesses 
rv and against it: the India Company, on 

‘# occasion, engaged the celebrated Dr. 
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Davenant to write in their defence, whe, in 
his Essay on the East India Trade, asserted, 
that since the goods imported by the com- 
pany had been in use, the price of silks from 
France, Spain, and Italy, had fallen at least 
twenty-five per cent ; and he endeavoured to 
show that the intended prohibition would be 
destructive to the East India trade in gene- 
ral, and hazard its being utterly lost to this 
country. The contention between the old 
and new East India companies greatly in- 
creased the importation of India wrought 
silks and calicoes, and the wear of them be- 
came universal, till prohibited by an act of 
Parliament passed in 1700.’ 

Of the utility of a work like this of M. 
Moreau there can be no doubt, it would, 
however, not only look better, but be more 
distinct and readable, (particularly the tables, ) 
if the work had been printed in type, instead 
of being lithographed. The oblong folio 
form is an objection, and the division of each 
page into three broad columns does not much 
improve it. 





LLOYD'S LIFE OF ALEXANDER I. EMPEROR 

OF RUSSIA. 
(Concluded from p. 103 ) 
Tue Emperor Alexander had no sooner 
mounted the throne of Russia than the ruin- 
ous system of his fatherand predecessor, Paul, 
was abandoned; he opened pacific negotia- 
tions abroad, which terminated in restoring 
peace to Europe; improved the internal ad- 
ministration, abolished the Secret Inquisition, 
recalled a number of exiles from Siberia, al- 
lowed the free importation of books, made 
the censorship less strict, and relieved the 
clergy from the obnoxious and degrading 
humiliation of corporal punishment. Geor- 
gia was definitely added to the Russian em- 
pire. In short, all his measures tended to 
benefit his country, and it advanced in civil- 
ization, in commerce, and in power. The 
good understanding that prevailed between 
Russia and France was interrupted by the 
arrest and execution, or murder, of the Duc 
d'Enghein by the order of Bonaparte, against 
which Alexander warmly remonstrated. War 
against France was declared, and Austria 
and Prussia joined Russia against the former 
power. Alexander hastened to Berlin, and 
visited the tomb of Frederic the Great ; he 
saluted the coffin which contained the re- 
mains of that king, and gave his hand to the 
present King of Prussia, as the pledge of 
inviolable friendship. The campaign which 
ensued was a short one, and was terminated 
by the battle of Austerlitz, fought on the 2d 
of December, 1805, and the Russian army 
retired. 

Though a treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris, between Franee and Russia, in July, 
1806, yet Alexander refused to ratify it, and 
a new campaign was commenced :— ; 

‘ Prussia rushed into the war with unex- 
ampled temerity, single-handed, without al- 
lowing time for its most powerful ally, the 
Emperor of Russia, to come to its support. 
The first hostilities took place on the 9th of 
October, 1806, and, within a month after, 
the Prussian monarchy might be said to 
have ceased to exist. All the Prussian ge- 





yee laid down their arms. Ignominiges 
efeats, or still more ignominious itula- 
tions of the fortresses, er wre Se weak. 
ness and the inability of the ministers and 
general officers of that nation.’ 

The Russian troops afterwards joined those 
of Prussia, and the united armies were de- 
feated by Napoleon, at the battle of Fried- 
land, on the 14th of June, 1807. Mr. Lloyd 
gives us a curious picture of the Russian 
army :— 

‘ The officers, as well as the soldiers, cor- 
sidered themselves as masters and er 
tors of the country through which they 
marched, whether it belonged to their allies 
or to the enemy. The regiments which came 
from the interior of Russia had no idea what 
ever of a reguiar system of quartering the 
men. The generals, officers, and privates, 
took up their abode in the houses which 
pleased them most. The proprietor became 
their servant and attendant, and he would 
have fared very badly if he had considered, or 
used the furniture, household utensils, &c. 
as his own property, so long as his foreign 
guests remained with him. Each regiment 
was preceded on its march by fifty singers, 
taken at random from the multitude; these 
were followed by some of their cotnrades 
armed with cudgels, who, by very compre- 
hensible arguments refreshed the voices of 
those who became weary. Brandy was the 
soul of these hosts Blind obedience, and 
that savage valour which rushes without fear 
upon the enemy, and even when overcome, 
obstinately holds out to the last breath, ré- 
mained their peculiar characteristics. With 
these talents for war they had been conquer- 
ors in almost all the battles with the Turks 
and the Persians. They hoped to be equally 
successful against the enemy, whom they 
had been taught to hate and to despise.’ 

The treaty of Tilsit was the result of the 
hattle of Friedland, and Alexander becante 
the friend and the tovl of Bonaparte, who at 
length resolved on crushing Russia by a new 
war; the history of that war, which com- 
menced in 1812, and was terminated by the 
occupation of Paris, is, however, so weil 
known, and its leading features have been so 
much detailed in The Literary Chronicle, 
that we shall not dwell on it here, though 
we shall quote some account of the destruc- 
tion and regeneration of Moecow. By the 
conflagration in 1813. 

‘Of about 3,000 stone houses, there re- 
mained only 525; and of 6,900 wooden 
edifices, only 1,797. The total loss of the 
city and government of Moscow, by fire and 
pillage, was estimated at three hundred and 
twenty-one millions of rubles. The govern- 
ment appointed a committee of indemnity, 
but many proprietors, whose losses had been 
the greatest, did not present any statement of 
them. Thus the loss of the two Counts Ra- 
zumowski, General Apravin, and Count 
Boutourlin, whose library, valued at a m'l- 
lion, was entirely consumed, and of Count 
Rostopschin, in houses and furniture, was 
five millions. Since the deliverance of the 
country, the Russians have laboured so dili« 
gently in the restoration of Moscow, that 1 
has arisen from its ashes finer than before , 
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above a year ago it was as populous as ever, 
containing nearly 12,000 houses, 7,000 shops, 
and above 300,000 inhabitants: the public 
buildings have been rebuilt with more mag- 
nificence and regularity, (the Kremlin, for 
instance, at the expense of £20,000,) and 
the academies as well as the university and 
its collections restored. In commemoration 
of the recent fortunes of the city, the empe- 
ror, on the 24th of October, 1817, the anni- 


versary of its deliverance, laid the first stone | 


of a new church,that of the Kedeemer, which 
will be the largest temple in Christendom. 
It is, we believe, now completed, and adorned 
with a colossal statue of our Saviour, exe- 
cuted by the celebrated sculptor Dannecker 
of Stutgard, by command of her Majesty, 
the Empress Maria.’ 

Mr. Lloyd dwells, we think, too much on 
the sayings and doings of the Emperor Alex- 
ander in Paris; which, though related at the 
time in the French journals with the usual 
attempt at effect, are somewhat mawkish, in- 
sipid, and affected. The following anecdotes 
are, however, worth quoting :— 

‘In a visit which he paid to the mint, and 
especially that part of it where the medals 
are made, he was presented, among others 
that were struck in his presence, with an 
ancient medal, engraved on the occasion of 
the visit of Peter the Great, to the capital of 
France. On one side is the head of the re- 
gent, and on the other the figure of the Czar, 
and that of Louis XV. yet a child: with the 
following inscription, Petri Russorum Auto- 
cralorts cum rege congress. MDCCXVILI, 

‘ This medal puts us in mind of a curious 
anecdote. 
see Louis XV. he did not know what was 
the etiquette to be observed towards a king, 
who was scarcely eight years old. TF ollow- 
ing the impulse of his heart, and to remove 
all difficulties, he took the young monarch 
in his arms, and kissed him. 

‘In one of the apartments the director had 
the honour to present him a medal, which 
had on one side the head of the Czar Peter, 
and on the other his own portrait. His ma- 
jesty examined with particular interest, the 
numerous collections in the cabinet of dies, 
which presents the series of the most memo- 
rable events that have happened in France 
since the time of Louis XII. ‘1 take great 
pleasure,” said the emperor, ‘‘in seeing these 
archives ef the most civilized ages of France, 
and I am sensible how important it is for a 
powerful nation to possess a history which 


speaks to the eyes, and is, as it were, always | 


living.” ’ 

The visit of the emperor to this country is 
too well known to dwell on it, though Alr 
Lloyd notices it as briefly as could well be 
done. Since that period Russia has been at 
peace, though the late emperor attended 
eongresses, and was bafiled in his negotia- 
tions with Turkey. We now approach the 
list act of the drama—the death of Alex- 
ander at Taganrog, on the sea of Azof, on the 
1st of December, not, however, as one morn- 
nig paper asserts, by violence, but by natural 
disease. The emperor had just returned 
from a visit to the Crimea. 

‘On his return through the Crimea, the 


and he found it necessary to return to Ta 














emperor was so struck, in the environs of 
Sebastopol, (which he reached on the 9th of 
November,) with the luxuriance and beauty 
of the southern vegetation, and the pictu- 
resque scenery, that he said to General Die- 
bitsch and Count Woronzoff, who accompa- 
nied him, “If I should one day retire from 
the cares of government, I should wisn to 
pass my old age in this spot.” Full of these 
thoughts, he went into a neighbouring mo- 
nastery, where he remained in devout con- 
templation for above an hour. When he 
returned to his company, he complained of 
indisposition and chilliness. The fever, which 
proved an intermittent, increased in violence, 
van- 
rog, to the Empress Elizabeth. As his con- 
Stitution was vigorous, there would have 
been no apprehensions of danger, had timely 
relief been given ; but the emperor thought 
too slightly of his complaint, and, during the 
first fortnight refused to take any medicine. 
When he, at length, yieided to the earnest 
entreaties of his family, and the pious re- 
monstrances of the archimandrite, it was too 
late. His disorder grew rapidly worse, but 
he remained perfectly sensible to the last 
moments in which he declared his will. The 
Empress Elizabeth paid the most affectionate 
attention to her beloved consort, and, for five 
days and nights, did not quit his bed-side. 
The last words the emperor spoke were, 
“Ah le beau jour!” The window-curtains 


had been drawn back, and the bright autum- | 


nal sun shed its rays into the chamber. When 
he had expired in her arms, she summoned 


| up resolution to close his eyes, and cross his 
When the Czar Peter weut to | 


arms over his breast. After this effort she 
fainted.’ 

Such is an outline of the life of Alexander, 
of whose character we have given our opi- 
nion; it might, indeed, we think, be com- 
prised in two lines from Brooke's Gustavus 
Vasa :— 

* Had he virtues, they were his own, 
His vices were his ministers’. * 





Nichols’s Progresses, Processions, and Mug- 
nificent Festivities of King James the Furst. 
Parts VIII. and IX. 4to, London, 1826. 
Nichols and Co, 


We have already had many opportunities of 
bearing our testimony to the merit of this 
highly curious and interesting work during 
its progress, and every succeeding part only 
serves to confirm our good opinion of it. We 
have noticed how much historical and biogra- 
phical information the venerable author min- 
gles with the court-history of the period. The 
work is valuable—particularly valuable, in- 
deed, on another account—we allude to the 
reprint it contains of several rare tracts, which 
seldom can be procured, and never but at an 
extravagant price. As a proof of this, we 
find in part vill. of the Progresses a correct 
copy of Chester’s Triumph in honour of the 


Prince, the original of which was sold for | 


upwards of eight guineas last year; and 
London's Love to the Royal Prince Henrie, 
which, in 1819, sold for £6. The same part 
also contains, in addition to much other in- 
teresting matter, a copy of an unique tract in 
the British Museum. James 1, was not very 
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choice in his amusements, as, we think, we 
have before shown; but, indeed, fights of 
animals were the sports of the age, we, there- 
fore, need not affect surprise at finding them 
resorted to for the amusement of foreign 
princes, as by the following narrative it will 
be seen they were. It relates to the year 
1610 :— 

‘About this time, Frederic Ulric, son of 
the Duke of Brunswick, arrived in England, 
and made a tour to various places in this 
country. When in London, he was lodged 
and eutertained by his cousin Prince Henry ; 
and on the 20th of April, the two princes, 
‘accompanied with the Duke of Lenox, the 
Earle of Arundell, and others, came privatly 
to the Tower, and caused the great lion to be 
put into the yard, and four doggs at a course 
to be set upon him ; and they all fought with 
him instantly, saving such as at their first 
comming into the yard in their fury fell 
upon one another, because they saw none 
else with whom to fight, for the lion kept 
close to the trap doore at the further end of 
the yard. These were choice dogs, and flue 
al at the lion’s head, whereat the lion became 
enraged, aud furiously bit divers dogges by 
the head and throat, holding their heads and 
necks in his mouth, as a cat doth hould a rat, 
and with his clawes he tore their flesh ex- 
treamly ; al which, notwithstanding, many 
of them would not let go their hould, untill 
they were utterly spoiled. After divers 
courses and spoyle of divers doggs, and great 
likelihood of spoile of more, which yet lay 
tugging with the lyon, for whose rescue there 
entred in three stout beare-wards, and seta 
lustie dogge uppon the mouth of the lion; 
and the last dog got ful hould of the lion’s 
tung, puld it out of his mouth, held it so fast, 
that the lyon ncither bitte him nor any other; 
whereupon it was generally imagined that 
these doggs would instantly spoile the lion, 
he being now out of breath, and bard from 
biting; and although there were now but 
three doggs upon him, yet they vexed him 
sore ; whereupon the above mentioned young 
lusty lion and lyonesse were both put out to- 
gether, to see if they would rescue the third, 
but they would not, but fearfully gazed upon 
the doggs. Then two or three of the worst 
doggs which had left the first lion, ran upon 
them, chased them up and down the yard, 
seeking by all meanes to avoyd the doggs; 
and so soone as their trap-doore was open, 
they both ran hastily into their den, and a 
dog that pursued them ranne in with them, 
where they all three, like good friends, stood 
very peaceably without any manner of vio- 
lence eyther to other; and then the three 
beare-wardes came bouldly in againe, and 
tooke off all the doggs but one from the lyon, 
and carried them away. The lyon having 
fought long, and his tongue torne, lay staring 
and panting a pretie while, so as all the be- 
houlders thought he had beene utterly spoil- 
ed and spent; and upon a sodaine gazed 
upon that dog which remained, and so soone 
as hee had spoiled him, espying the trap- 
doore open, ranne hastilie into his den, and 
there never ceast walking up and downe, to 
and fro, untill he had brought himselfe into 
his former temperature.” ’ 
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The following passage, from a letter of Mr. 
Chamberlain to Sir Ralph Winwood, gives 
a curious account of the duels about this 
eriod ; when speaking of the military pre- 
parations of the King of France, he says :— 
‘The Lord Treasurer hath sent me his Se- 
cretary Kirkham to take order to furnish the 
Lord Cranbourn with all necessaries to fol- 
low the French king, and more of our court 
callants talk of taking the same course if the 
pat 
voiage hold. Indeed it were fitter they had 
some place abroad to vent their superfluous 
valour, then to brabble so much as they do 
here at home; for in one week wee had three 
or four great quarrells; the first "twixt the 
Earls of Southampton and Montgomerie that 
fell out at tennis, when the rackets flew about 
their ears; but the matter was taken up and 
compounded by the king without further 
bloodshed. But the matter was not so easily 
ended ‘twixt young Egerton, eldest son to Sir 
John, and one Morgan, a lawyer’s son of 
good estate ; the first being left dead in the 
field, and the other sore hurt; and yet can- 
not be bailed and dispensed withall, but that 
he lyes still by it in Newgate. The Lord 
Norris likewise went into the field with Pe- 
regrine Willoughby, upon an old reckoning, 
and hurt him dangerously in the shoulder.’ 

The banquets and entertainments of the 
age of James [. appear to have been splen- 
did and frequent, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from an account of the creation 
of Henry Prince of Wales, in 1610, which 
continued three days; the first day was the 
ceremonial of the creation :— 

‘The next day was graced with a most 
glorious masque, which was double. In the 
first came in the young Duke of York, be- 
tween two great sea slaves, the cheifest of 
Neptune’s servants, attended by twelve little 
ladies, all of them the daughters of earls or 
barons. By one of these men a speech was 
made unto the king and prince, expressing 
the conceipt of the masque; by the other a 
sword, worth twenty thousand crowns at the 
least, was put into the Duke of York’s hands, 
who presented the same unto the prince his 
brother, from the first of those ladies, which 
were to follow in the next masque. This 
done, the duke returned into his former place 
in the midst of the stage, and the little ladies 
performed their dance to the amazement of 
all beholders, considering the tenderness of 
their years, and the many intricate changes 
of the dance; which was so disposed, that 
Which way soever the changes went, the little 
duke was still found to be in the midst of 
these little dancers. These light skirmishers 
having done their devoir, in came the prin- 
cesses ; first the queen, next the Lady Eli- 
zabeth’s grace, then the Lady Arbella, the 
Countesses of Arundell, Derby, Essex, Dor- 
set, and Montgomery ; the Lady Hadington, 
the Lady Elizabeth Grey, the Lady Winsor, 
the Lady Katherine Petre, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Guildford, and the Lady Mary Win- 
tour. By that time these had done, it was 
high time to go to bed, for it was within an 
hour of the sun’s (not setting, but) rising. 
Howbeit, a farther time was to be spent in 
viewing and scrambling at one of the most 
Magnincent banquets that I have seen. The 
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ambassadors of Spaine, of Venice, and of the 
Low Countries, were present at this and all 
the rest of these glorious sights, as in truth 
they were. | 

* The third and last day did not give place 
unto any of the former, either in stateliness 
of show or sumptuousness in performance. 
First we had the runners of the tilt; after- 
wards in the evening a gallant sea-fight, and 
lastly, many rare afd excellent fire-works, 
which were seen by almost half a million of 
people. The names of the tilters were these : 


the Duke of Lenox, the Earls of Arundel, 


Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery ; the 
Lords Walden, Compton, Norris, North, 
Hay, and Dingwell ; Sir Thomas Somerset, 
Sir Thomas Howard, Sir Henry Carey, Sir 
Sigismond Alexander, and Mr. Henry Alex- 
ander. The Earl of Pembroke brought in 
two caparisons of peach-coloured velvet em- 
broidered all over with fair oriental pearls, 
and yet the Lord Walden carried away the 
reputation of bravery for that day. But to 
speak generally of the court, I must truly 
confess unto you, tuat in all my life I have 
not seen so muchriches in bravery as at this 
time. Embroidered suits were so common, 
as the richest lace which was to be gotten 
seemed but a mean grace to the wearer. 
And, now as the friar preached to the Heer 
Van Swartzenbourg, this is past!” 

‘Ilowes gives the following account of the 
Tilt and Fire-works :— 

‘“ Uppon Wednesday in the afternoone, 
in the Tilt-yeard, there were divers earles, 
barons, and others, being in rich and glori- 
ous armoure, and having costly caparisons, 
wondrous curiously imbroidered with pearls, 


‘gould, and silver, the like rich habiliaments 


for horses were never seen before. They 
presented their severall ingenious devices 
and trophies before the king and prince, and 
then ran at tilt, where there was a world of 
people to behould them. And that night 
there were other naval triumphes and pas- 
times uppon the water, over against the 
court, with shipps of warre and gallies fight- 
ing one against another, and against a great 
castle builded upon the water. After these 
battels then for an houre’s space, there were 
many strange and variable fire-workes in the 
castle and in all the snippes and gallies, 
without any manner of hurt to any person, 
the Thamis being in a manner close covered 
with boates and barges full of people, ve- 
sides the shoar on both sides neere thereunto 
was surcharged with people.” 

‘The ringers at St. Margaret’s were kept 
in full employ at these rejoicings, and re- 
ceived three several half-crowns, when the 
citizens met the prince, when he was created 
Prince of Wales, and when the fire-works 
were made.—They also received 2s. 6d. on 
the 9th of June, “ when the queen came 


from Greenwich.” ’ 
(To be continued. ) 
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Tue present age is so prolific in poets and 

poetry, that there is scarcely any subject un- 
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sung in verse; the various classes of poets 
would, indeed, form a long catalogue, but 
without enumerating them, we shall call 
Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson—a domestic 
poet, and, if we may judge by her produc- 
tions, we should consider her exemplary in 
the several duties of a daughter, wife, and 
mother. It appears from the preface to this 
little volume, that some persons think the 
writings of Mrs, Wilson are too much con- 
fined to domestic and every-day subjects :, on 
this observation Mrs. Wilson very. properly 
asks,—* What subjects are more likely to in 

spire the pen of a female than those by which 
she is constantly surrounded ?. Man,’ she 
observes, ‘ has many advantages: he may 
range the world in search of novelty—may 
visit the different countries of the earth, and 
bring back ideas of manners, customs, and 
scenery, to furnish matter for his muse to 
dwell on. Ile can dip his pen in all the 
beauties of nature or of art, and produce 
those glowing images of poesy which have 
delighted, and which will still continue to 
delight, to the end of time. But woman's 
knowledge must be confined to a much nar- 
rower sphere. Generally speaking, her tra- 
vels are by her own fire-side—her taste and 
talents limited to the near and dear circle of 
home. And, after all, where can her abilities 
display themselves to greater advantage than 
in that hallowed circle, where all the best and 

purest feelings of her nature are awakened— 


all the warmth and beauty of her affections 
called forth” 


There is much truth and good sense in 
these remarks; and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the picture of domestic life Mrs. 
Wilson here draws sne realizes in her own 
person. Her poems all breathe the most 
kindly affection, accompanied Dy strict, but 
unaffected, morality, and many of the pieces, 
which have been written occasionally, and 
without any immediate view to publication, 
are really very pretty. Two of these we 
select ; the first is a ballad, entitled 


‘LOVE DESERTED. 


‘ Wilt thou not stay, my lover dear— 
Wiit thou not stay till morn? 
By this wan cheek’s fast falling tear, 
By afl the vows thou'st sworn 
‘ And I've believ’d;—ol! stay with me, 
Till these drear hours are past ; 
The owl moans from the cypress tree, 
And hollow sounds the blast! 


‘ He heeds me not!—bis courser’s feet 
Spring o'er the turf-clad ground ; 
In vain these lips his name repeat, 
Ecuo but mocks the sound ! 
* He hastens to some fairer maid, 
To breathe into her ear 
Those vows which have my heait betray'd 
Through many a ling’ring year! 
‘I wept not, when to battle-plain 
His proud steed bore him on ; 
But now, to join a courtly train 
The revelle: is gone ! 
‘ Where beauty’s hand bestows the prize, 
Where ladies grace the ring ; 
Where jewell’d crests and radiant eyes 
Ate proudly glittering ' 
‘ To crowded feast and stately hall, 
His faithless steps have flown ; 
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He leaves me here alone' 


‘To where the wine-cup’s draught inflames, 
He hies, bis scorn to prove ; 
And, for the smiles of courtly dames, 
Forsakes his rustic love! 


‘Ah! silly maid! I might have known, 
When summer tied the Lowers, 

He'd leave me too—blighted and lone, 
Like winter’s drooping flowers ! 


‘ How could I hope that one, beside 
Whose glance ull eyes look dim, 
Would ever choose a woodland bride 
To share a court with him? 


‘ Fond, sifly heart! the fault was thine, 
To trust the flattring tale ; 
And think, whcre courtly beauties shine, 
Thy charins could e’er prevail ! 


* Yet ‘twas not for his vestments brave, 
With gold and jewels wrought, 
That this true heart the fondness gave, 
Chat ne'er by wealth was bought! 


‘ Nor was it for the plume so gay, 
That dane’d above his crest, 
White as the snowy flakes that stray 
Upon the mountain’s breast ! 


‘Ah, no! it was his flatt’ring tongue,— 
Tt was his sun-bright eyes,— 
It was tlie tender lays he sung, 
That woke iny young heart’s sighs ! 


* Ah, silly maid! thou'lt rue the hour, 
Deep in thy bleeding breast, 
When first love sought thy humble bower, 
Clad in a courtly vest!’ 


The next piece is a well-merited tribute to 
bravery and humanity, in some lines occa- 
sioned by the death of a young officer, who 
perished in a gallant attempt to save some of 
the crew of the Thames, East-Indiaman, lost 
off Eastbourne, February 3, 1822. 


*‘ When heroes die the death of Fame, 
And sleep in Glory’s laurel’d tomb, 
Honour’s proud ensigns grace their name, 
And warlike trophies round«at bloom. 
But far more glorious—nobler far, 
Of all who died, as die the brave, 
The death that met the gallant tar, 
Who perish'd ‘neath th’ o’erwhelming wave' 
‘Tbe wreath that crowns the warrior’s bicr, 
Or decks bis glory-cover’d brow, 
Too oft is sullied by the tear 
That Conquest’s sword has taught to flow! 
Some parent's groan—some orphan’s cry, 
With vict'ry’s bnghtest wreath will twine ; 
Some broken hearted mourner’s sigh 
Bids Glory biush—to look divine! 


The laurel Fame allots to him, 
No sanguine drops shall ever shade ; 
No widow's moan its light shall dim, 
No mother’s tear its bloom shall fade! 
More radiant thun the victor’s crown, 
Shall be the gems that grace his naine ; 
More glorious trophies than renown, 
Shall still perpetuate his fame ! 


‘For where recording angels place, 
la chiuacters of living light, 
Those deeds, which Mercy loves to trace, 
Phat name shal! stand for ever bright ; 
There it shall shine with rays more pure 
Thau all the lustre Fue bas giv'n 
The warnor’s deeds ;—it shall endure 
In the unfading page of Heaven’ 





TRAVELS. 
(Concluded from p. 99.) 

Amonc the narratives in this work, which ac- 
quire an additional interest from recent cir- 
cumstances, is an account of a journey 
through Taurida, in the year 1820, by Mu- 
rawiew Apostol. It was in this part of Rus- 
sia that the late emperor travelled and spent 
the last few months of his life, and, although 
there are many places affording more fertile 
subjects for description, yet the account 
of it is interesting. On the way from Odessa 
to Nikolajew, the traveller turned out of the 
road, to view the place where Olbia stood, 
which is on the spot which is now called the 
tract of the hundred sepulchres, so called 
from the number of tombs scattered upon it. 
In describing the place, he says,— 

‘Conceive a semi-elliptic beach, surround- 
ed by a high mountain which is every where 
even, and terminates in promontories on each 
side. On this mountain, directly on the 
middle of the place, suppose a large qua- 
drangular tomb; conceive two flights of 
steps, one on each side of the tomb, and at 
equal distances from it, leading down into 
the enclosed space, and you will have an ac- 


curate idea of what is here called the town. : 


It was evident enough that the hand of man 
had been busy here. As I walked up and 
down the beach, and thought of the harbour 
of Olbia, T asked my guide, * Have you ever 
happened to find any flag stones in this 
place?” ‘To be sure,” he replied, “ there 
are many in the river, some at a short dis- 
tance from each other, some close together.” 
Saying this, he took off his boots, and walked 
barefoot into the water; and when he had 
got a little way from the bank, he called out, 
‘‘Now I an standing on a flag.’’ I told 
him to feel with his hand, whether he could 
find any holes on the edges of the flag. He 
began to feel, and called out, “ Yes, sir; 


here certainly was the iron by which the flags | 
I was delighted at this dis- | 


were fastened.” 
covery, which proved the port and market- 
place of Olbia were on the spot that I had 
supposed. But after this little triumph, I 
must confess the melancholy impression that 
Olbia made upon me. The ground has eve 
where been dug up and ransacked. Even 
the ashes of the poor Olbiopolitans have been 
disturbed by the descendants of the barba- 
rians, by whom they were formerly oppress- 
ed. Instead of conducting the excavations 
on a regular plan, which would certainly 
have led to very interesting discoveries, the 
peasant takes his spade, and digs where he 
thinks fit, in search of pieces of coin and 
pots. If they dig into some sepulchre, or 
find the foundations of an edifice, the stones 
are used for building, the marble for lime, and 
thus we sce, at every step, fragments of 
stones and handles of urns. It is afflicting 
to think, that what neither the rage of the 
barbarians, nor the destructive progress of 
time could annihilate, has been sacrificed by 
the hand of ignorance. 

‘The method of obtaining medals is curi- 
Ous ¢ the y al ti ken like fish Loys O down 
to the river with sieves, step into the water 
up to the middle, take up the sand from the 
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with a handful of medals, or sometimes with 
two. This operation is sure of succeeding, 
day by day, and has become a source of gain 
to the country people, who part with a por- 
tion of what they find to the bailiff, and sel 
the remainder to strangers who visit those 
parts. Unfortunately, when they find a me- 
dal, which they suppose to be of some value, 
they scour it with brick dust, till it is << 
bright as a soldier’s button.’ 

Of Sebastopol, our tra#eller gives us no 
description, but we have the following ac- 
count of Duwanka, a Tartar village near it:— 

‘It isa charming place. Poplars, mina- 
rets, clean Tartar villages, gardens watered 
by little streams, which are led by artificial 
means to water the vineyards, altogether 
give it a picturesque and singular appearance, 
From this, the way goes along a narrow 
ridge, where you have on one side the rock, 
and on the other the little river Balhek, 
When you have passed the bridge over the 
Balbek, the road runs along the left side of 
the river, almost to the sea, but then sudden- 
ly turns at the village of Utschkuju, directly 
towards the south, to the northern tongue of 
land, where is the passage over the Great 
Haff. Here I got into my boat, and crossed 
a sea of fire. I have navigated in all the 
European seas, but have never found such 
an abundance of phosphorus as here. The 
night was caim, warm, and dark, and when- 
ever the fourteen oars dipped in the water, 
the sea round the boat seemed to be in 
flames, and a streak of fire extended from 
one coast to the other. I never saw this phe- 
nomenon in so great adegree. If we dipped 
a pole into the water, and raised it quickly 
up, the sparks were not extinguished in the 
air. It seems probable there is some general 
reason why this sea so abounds in phospho- 
ric animals, and in that destroyer of the 
ships, in the harbour of Sebastopol, which, 
in three years, would bore a vessel full of 
holes, like a sponge, unless it was sheathed 
with copper. A Pallas must decide this 
question. I will only say that I am of the 
opinion of those, who affirm that this insect 
was formerly unknown in the European seas, 
and was brought from the Indian Ocean after 
the discovery of the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope; otherwise it might be 1ma- 
gined that Strabo, and particularly Pliny, 
would not have passed it over in silence. — 

Perhaps, however, no part of this narrative 
is more interesting than the author's account 
of the palace of Chans, at Baktschisaray, S!- 
tuated at the eastern part of the town ; he en- 
tered the first court of the palace, when tt 
was nearly dark ; he thus continues :— 

‘ After passing through the gate, | found 
myself in the first court-yard, a spacious p* 
rallelogram, of which the shorter side oppo 
site the entrance joins a garden terrace, and 
the two longer sides are occupied on the lett 
hand by a mosque and domestic offices, and 
on the right by the palace, which consists © 
various buildings of different sizes. On this 
right side, you pass throuxh a gate under tne 
building itself to the inner court, where, 00 
the left hand, there is an iron door, with ara 
besque ornaments, and a spread eagle over 
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. which has succeeded to the Turkish cres- in the upper story will give a sufficient idea | 


| This is the entrance to the great statr- of the whole, the only difference between 
2 = ver which is the following inscription | them being the greater or less quantity of or- 
7 aie | naments on the walls. As the facade is di- 
7 a This gate is governed by the acquirer of | vided into projections, the principal rooms 
this territory, the supreme lord Gadshy- | are lighted on three sides. The only entrance 
Gerai, son of the Chan Mengli-(3 »rai-C han. , is by a side door, which is not observed, on 
May God the Lord grant to the Chan Men- | account of the pilasters in the Arabic style ; 
gli-Gerai, together with his father and mo- | between them, along the whole of this dark 
ther, happiness both in this life and in the | wall, are closets, which are likewise not to be 


xt.” recognised. Above them, in the better apart- 
nert. ‘ ° y ° ° Jae 

‘ Over the same door a little lower, is the | ments, are windows reaching to the ceiling, 
ae between which stand various ornaments mo- 
following : 


‘Tn the year 959, the lord of two seas delled in plaster, such as vases with fruits, 
and of two lands, Gadshy-Gerai's son, Min- | flowers, or little trees, with different kinds of 
gli-Gerai Sultan, Sultan’s son, was pleased stuffed birds. . 
to command the erection of this magnificent ‘The ceiling, like the dark wall, is of 
gate.” wood, very beautifully wrought: it consists 

‘This door leads into a spacious hall, with | of a thin gilded lattice, worked upon a var- 
amarble floor, on the right side of which | nished dark red graund. The floor was co- 
there is a broad staircase leading to the upper | vered with a fine kind of matting, which I 
apartments. In this hall are two fine foun-| have also seen in Spain. As a defence 
tains, which incessantly pour their waters | against the heat of the sun in rooms lighted 
from the wall into marble basins ; one oppo- | on three sides, the windows, besides having 
site to the door, the other on the left hand. | shutters, are glazed with coloured glass, the 
Over the latter is the following curious and favourite ornament of the knights’ castles, 
interesting inscription :— which the Europeans doubtless borrowed 

‘«“ Thanks to the most High God! The] from the eastern nations during the crusades. 
countenance of Baktschisaray is again become | If we add to this general description a divan, 
cheerful through the benevolent care of the | that is, cushions which were formerly of silk, 
most serene Kerim-Gerai-Chan. With pro: | placed along the walls, except the dark side, 
digal hand he has appeased the thirst of his | we shall have an idea of the finest apartments 
country, and endeavours to confer still further | in the palace, except three or four which were 
benefits, if God gives his aid. By his efforts | fitted up in the European style for the Em- 
he has opened a fine stream of water. press Catharine II. Of all the parts of this 

‘“ Tf there is any other equally beautiful | building, the harem of the khan is the most 
fountain, let it show itself. We have seen | gone into decay. 
the towns of Scham and Bagdad, but have} ‘ Opposite the great gate at the end of the 
no where found so noble a fountain.” court yard, which is next to the mountain, 

‘This inscription is composed by a| are terraces in four stages, upon which fruit- 
writer named Scheichy. The man torment- | trees and vines are planted, and from which 
ed by thirst will read through the water, | transparent fountains fall from one stage to 
which issues from the pipe as thin as his fin- | another into some reservoirs. But this fine 
ger, these words. But what do they an-| work, like all the monuments in Taurida, 
nounce? Come drink this transparent wa- | presents only the image of desolation. One 
ter, which flows from the purest source: if | cannot but regret the water, which is the 
gives heclth!”” (If these last words are con- | greatest treasure of this country; many of 
verted from letters into numbers, they give | the pipes are stopped up, and several of the 
the year 1176 of the Hegira.) springs have entirely disappeared.’ 

* Over the fountain, opposite the door :— This volume contains some picturesque 

* Kaplan-Gerai-Chan, Gadshy-Selim- | sketches in the provinces of the Ottoman em- 
Gerai’s, the Chan's son. May God forgive | pire, by Count Edward Raczynski; and Pil- 
them both, the father and the son, their mis- | grimases, in the east, by Otto Fredric Von 
deeds. In the year 1176 (of the Hegira.”) Richter, continued from the preceding vo- 

‘ Not to pass over any thing in the ground | lume ‘From the latter we quote an account 
floor, we mention a broad gallery, leading | of the visit of the author to our eccentric 
from the left corner of the wall opposite the | countrywoman, Lady Hester Stanhope, in 
door to the private ckapel of the Chan, over | Lebanon :— 
the door of which the following is written :— ‘Near the summit of a mountain he reach- 

‘“ Selamid-Gerai-Chan, son of Gadshy- | ed the Maronite village and convent of 
Selim-Gerai-Chan.” Maschmasch, in the midst of vineyards and 

‘ Another door on the left hand of the same | mulberry plantations. All the monks were 
gallery is the entrance into a large room, | occupied in domestic labours ; some were ga- 
where there are divans against the walls, and | thering mulberry leaves, others grapes, some 
4 marble fountain in the middle. This de-| winding thread, others weaving, or cutting 
lightful retreat must afford a refreshing cool- | out clothes. 
hess, during the sultry season, when the «“« As Lady Hester Stanhope resides here 
mountains round Baktschisaray are scorched | in summer, I sent a messenger to inquire at 
by the heat. A third dloor leads to the divan | what hour I could have the honour of paying 
of the Chan, or great council chamber, to! my respects to her. By a mistake, and not 
which there is another entrance through an } by any fault of mine, I was announced to her 
ante chamber from the great court yard. | as an Englishman : she accordingly wrote to 

‘The description of one of the apartments me a note in her own language, expressing 
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the pleasure it would give her to become ac- 
quainted with ove of her own countrymen : 
which laid me under the disagreeable. neces- 
sity of beginning our acquaintance by des- 
troying the hope which she had entertained. 

*** | found her with two slaves and two little 
pages in a wretched hut, which had a room 
at two of its angles. She is tall and robust, 
and must once have been very handsome, 
but she has already much the appearance of 
an old maid. On her head she had a shawl, 
striped red and white. She wore a short red 
pelisse over a male dress in the Turkish fa- 
shion, and over the whole a white aha with 
red strings, like an Arab Sheik. She talks a 
great deal, and with the teeth closed, in the 
English manner. Her conversation was ex- 
tremely interesting to me: she related her 
expedition to Palmyra, and the conduct of 
the Arab Emir, who had become her friend, 
and whose cliaracter she could not sufficient- 
ly praise. Yet, notwithstanding the delight 
which this excursion had given her, I ob- 
served that she had not returned from it 
without some fears, especially on account of 
the enmity that subsisted between two tribes. . 
Next to the pleasure of exercising influence 
over several chiefs of this country, and even 
a kind of dominion over others, a fondness 
for horses seems to afford her the most re- 
sources for passing her time. She can here 
easily gratify her taste in this respect. She 
spoke of these animals with raptures. 

‘The particulars which Lady Hester 
communicated to me respecting the political 
relations of the neighbouring tribes were 
very instructive: she —— boasted of 
having in her service the most desperate 
rogues, robbers, and assassins, which gave 
her great power. She had just sent some of 
them to procure information respecting Mr. 
Bautin, a French traveller, who was reported 
to have been assassinated in the mountains 
Anssariéh, while he was pursuing his bold 
resolution of visiting those famous mountains 
in Caramania. 

‘* After a conversation of several hours, 
she sent for Abbé Gandolpho, a Roman mis- 
sionary, who at that time resided with her, 
and had one of the houses of the peasants as- 
signed me; she has hired several of them in 
the village. She in general eats alone, and 
very moderately. I supped with Mr. Gan- 
dolpho. After supper I returned to Lady 
Hester, with whom I chatted till midnight. 
She appeared to me to be a person of supe- 
rior understanding, but with her head full of 
strange ideas, she does well to remain where 
she is. Though we did not always agree to- 
gether in opinion, she did not show me the 
less kindness and attention, and gave me a 
letter of recommendation for Hamah.”’ 

In order to vary our extracts, we shall 
make one from Sieber's Visit to Jerusalem, 
as it is of a serio-comic cast :— 

‘An English clergyman came to Jerusa- 
lem, and visited all the scenes of the Pas- 
sion; he demanded an interpreter, but was 
an hypochondriac, so that no person in the 
convent could please him. At length, all 
the Cicerones had been tried, without being 
able to give satisfaction. A young Ca- 
rinthian, whom I had brought from Cairo, 
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who spoke eight languages well, and six 
others tolerably, became indispensable to 
him. Perfectly acquainted with every spot, 
he acted as Cicerone, and was the clergy- 
man's inseparable companion. Because [ 
had procured inyself a complete Bethlemite 
dress, the good man took it into his head to 
get one like it. He applied to me to pur- 
chase it for him, which I agreed to do. Not 
being a good walker, he determined to ride, | 
and to buy what was necessary in the bazaar. 
In vain we represented to him that this was 





impracticable, and in the narrow streets, and 
still more so in the market, could not, by any | 
means, be done. As a horse would not be | 
manageable among the crowd, an ass was | 
are which John, the Carinthian, led | 
vy a halter to the market-place. | 

‘To see how this most ridiculous scene | 
would end, I hastened before, very fortunate- | 
ly dressed in the Mahometan costume, and 
seated myself cross-legged, with a large pipe, 
next to a well-known merchant, opposite the 
entrance of the bazaar, where the crowd was 
the greatest. 

‘ John, like a second Sancho, came along 
with his Don Quixote, riding an ass, instead 
of a Rozinante. Unfortunately a lame Iman, 
whom they did not see, came in their way, 





and they upset him. Enraged at the acci- 
dent, which his lameness made him feel still 
more, because it both 
sed him to the laughter of the crowd, the 
man got up, and with his crutch, aimed a 
blow at the clergyman; John stood pale 
with terror, holding in one hand the bridle 
and a stick in the other. A crowd of people, 
and several Albanian soldiers, had collected, 
when the clergyman unluckily forgot himself, 
snatched the stick from the hand of his at- 
tendant, and advanced to strike the Iman. 

“I had not anticipated such a finale to this 
ludicrous scene. It was absolutely necessary 
to prevent the catastrophe ; a Turkish priest 
to be threatened with a stick by an infidel— 
and struck!—Time was precious, and the 
life of two inconsiderate persons hung by a 
slender thread. As no person attempted to 
check the clergyman in his fury, the Alba- 
nians already put their hands to their sabres. 
I therefore darted forward, threw down the 
clergyman without much hesitation, took 
away the stick, laid it over the shoulders of 
the servant, as a satisfaction to the angry 
Turk, broke it, and threw the pieces after 
them, and pushed them out of the bazaar. 

‘Though the crowd increased, and more 
Albanians came up, yet the multitude were 
satisfied at the issue, and they merely related 
the story to each other. Every one added : 
“had the Iman been struck by the Frank, 
both would have lost their life!’ 

There are several lithographic views, and a 

rtrait of Buckhardt, in this interesting vo- 

ume, but they are not so well executed as 
they might have been ; however, the work has 
other charms to recommend it. 





ANECDOTES OF MR. BURKE. 
‘To the anecdotes (says Mr. Thierry, ina letter 
to Mr. Canning,)which Mr. Prior records of the 
festive evenings at the Grecian Coffee-house, 
of Mr. Burke, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, 


ained him and ex- 


} 
} 


| 


' 


| 





and “ other men of mind,” I take the liberty of 
adding one which Mr. Burke himself was wont 
to tell. Its circumstances are trivial indeed, 
yet they confirm the charge of excusable va- 
nity made by his contemporaries on Dr. Gold- 
smith. As the Grecian Coffee-house was a 
place of frequent resort with the above-named 
eminent — at a time when none of them 
possessed very ample means, they entered 
into an engagement that the douceur daily 
given the waiter for his attendance, by each 
of them, should not exceed sixpence. Dr. 
Goldsmith was the only member of the party 
to break through this equitable plan of re- 
muneration. It pleased his vanity to pre- 
sent the coffee-house functionary with a shil- 
ing. His friends remonstrated with him upon 
the unreasonableness of not conforming to the 
rule of the party, more particularly as it only 
encouraged the waiter to indulge in extrava- 
gant expectations from others. To these re- 
monstrances the doctor would reply, ‘It is 
very easy for you, gentlemen, to talk thus 

Sixpence may be a very suitable sum for you 
to give, though it may not be for me. When 
you come here, you are treated as strangers, 
but I am looked upon as a patron of the 
house ; and I never come in, or go out, but 
I am saluted by some kind and cordial 
expression, such as, ‘ God bless you, Dr. 
Goldsmith.’ This pleases me, and imposes 
upon me the obligation of acting somewhat 
differently.” 

‘A curious and striking instance of the 
variety of acquirements possessed by Mr. 
Burke, occurred on the occasion of a 
friendly party sojourning at his hospita- 
ble house at Baconsfield. One morning, the 
party walked out after breakfast, and, in the 
adjoining village, they happened to enter into 
conversation with a farrier, or, in the more 
flattering parlance of the present day, a vete- 
rinary surgeon. Mr. Burke entered earnestly 
into the subject of the professor's duties and 
vocation, and after half an hour’s conversa- 
tion, convinced him that he knew infinitely 
less of the nature of his calling than the 
stranger with whom he had fallen into acci- 
dental discourse. After Mr. Burke’s de- 
parture, some gentlemen of the party con- 
tinued in conversation with the farrier, who 
observed, in a tone of mortified pride, “ I 
judge that is a knowing one from town.” 
Such was the diversified nature of the mind 
of this wonderful man, that after having, on 
the previous night, in the senate-house of his 
country, “in its prophetic fury admonished 
nations,” it could unbend and adapt itself in 
the morning to a discussion with a humble 
mechanic, and convince him that he sur- 
passed him in a theoretic and practical ac- 
quaintance with the business of his trade and 
occupation. 
quiry having been introduced as to the mode 
in which the London market was supplied 
with meat, Mr. Burke took up the subject— 
entered into a detail of the manner in which 
the supply was made—in which the oxen 
were driven up to town—the stages of rest 
at which they stopped during the night—the 
causes of variation of price at different sea- 
sons of the year—the nature of the credit 
subsistipg between the salesmaster, the 


On another occasion, an in- |- 





farmer, and the butcher; and a full account 
of the whole process of business at Smithfield. 
After the debate, in which Mr. Burke 
avowed his separation from the Whigs, Fox 
and Sheridan, Mr. Thierry accompanied 
him home. ‘In the carnage, Mr. Burke 
observed ‘stern and inflexible silence ; and 
after their arrival, he only replied to ques- 
tions in harsh and abrupt monosyllables, 
Gradually a strong fit of passion came 
over him; he threw up the windows of 
the apartment; flung open his coat and 
waistcoat, and, in a paroxysm of passion, 
paced up and down the reom until nearly 
four o’clock in the morning. So vehement 
was the excitement under which he laboured, 
that my father deemed it but consistent with 
his duty not to leave him until he became so 
composed, that he was disposed to retire to 
rest. From that hour to the hour of his 
death, he never held “ communion, friend- 
ship, or intercourse,” with either Fox or 
Sheridan. Towards Fox, however, he had 
subsequently dropped many expressions of 
friendly, and even affectionate, regard, in 
rivate, although his pride would not allow 
ie to make a public avowal of them. Of 
Sheridan, I have been assured, he seldom 
spoke, and never evinced the slightest wish to 
resume an acquaintance, or a regret that it 
had been interrupted. In truth, all that | 
believe he respected in Sheridan was all that 
the world feel most disposed to respect, and 
what the world must respect—unis talents, 
I close these few anecdotes of Mr. Burke, 
which, as I have stated, I have merely gleaned 
from conversation, with the assurance made 
to me, that of the many political friends with 
whom he associated, none of inem enjoyed 
so much of his confidence and esteem in 
private as Dr. Lawrence, the brother of the 
present respected Archbishop of Cashel.’ 
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ORIGINAL. 
YANKEE BALM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


S1r,—In your paper of the 11th February, 
you have given an interesting, and, of course, 
most veritable account of a meeting of certain 
venders of bear's grease, and other gentle- 
men, who have taken into their good keeping 
the heads of hair of his Majesty's liege sub- 
jects; I was surprised to find that their in- 
dignation, except indeed a little squabbling 
towards the end, as to the respective merits 
of their own inventions, was only vented 
against the London Magazine; I say, sir. | 
was surprised at this, for I have discovered— 
(don't start, sir, not a new cosmetic)—but 
that they are all outdone, and by a foretn 
production too; a mere Yankee matter, 1m- 

rted from Philadelphia ; neither more nor 
less than the never-to-be-half-enough-extolled 
Balm of Columbia! Wide your diminished 
heads, all ye of Fleet Street, Hatton Garden, 
and Threadneedle Street; bear's grease, 
HUILE ANTIQUE, and all other huiles, pom- 
mades, and what not, are, or will ve, from 
this time exploded ; for have I now at this 
moment lying before me a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of this balm's inestimable vit 
tues, and of the extraordinary capillary mio 
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= EPITAPHOBIA.—Fir SECOND. No hands a-cross and back again, 


ces it has performed, and all contained ina 
i,and-bill, adorned with an engraved figure 
of Columbia, standing on a rock, a la Bri- 
tannia, &c. &c., and as it 1s thus in print, can 
| hesitate to believe it; more especially as 
one William Brown, of New York, bears tes- 
timony to the miracles aforesaid? I cer- 
tainly must hesitate about It. Why, sir,— 
and here I quote verbatim,—‘ One bottle, 
nrice 33. 6d. prevents the hair from falling 
off, or produces whiskers, though there were 
sone on the face before.’ —W hat would a man 
have more for 3s. 6d.? Why one single ar- 
tifcial whisker costs double the money !— 
After this it becomes rather too general, for 
‘a bottle, price 68., will not only stop the 
falling off of hair, but likewise causes a new 
growth to appear; as if the aforesaid whis- 
kers were not a new growth; but after this, 
we get more general still, for it is only pro- 
mised that a bottle at 11s. ‘ gives in general 
3 cood head of hair to a young person.’ No 
great miracle, truly. 

Come we now to the testimonial of Mr. 
Brown, the New Yorkist, who set out with 
telling the world that he had his information 
respecting this hair-forcing balm from a lady, 
and of a most singular name, as connected 
with the subject, Mrs. Thatcher, who very 
civilly told him, ‘it would make hair grow 
on bald places.’ We then states his age, the 
number of years he had been bald, and that 
he had but twenty-five hairs left on the top of 
his head, at the critical moment when he re- 
ceived the above cheering information ; if 
so, it seems pretty clear, as Ben Block sung, 
that— 


‘Time had remov'd all the thatch from his pate." 


What then did Brown do? Why, the best 
of all possible things, he got two half bottles, 
and before he had quite used them, he says, 
‘to the astonishment of myself and those who 
know me, I have a very fu/l—(he does not 
say thick)—head of fine hairs,—(now mark 
the miracle)—an inch long! Hear this, ye 
sceptics, and bathe your heads with balm of 
Columbia, as ye hope for whiskers, and all 
that sort of thing; for my part, I shall order 
in half a gallon of it at least. 


By the by, I perceive there is a very curi- 
ous piece of information, as a sort of nota 
bene at the bottom of the bill, which is, that 
‘any lady or gentleman, whose hair is falling 
off, and who doubt the foregoing facts, may 
have their hair stayed gratis, by applying—" 
30 and so. This I suppose is to be done by 
4 sort of semi fluid, something that will keep 
the hair just as it is, but not increase it ; that 
being left of course for the genuine balm. 


Let it not be said after this that there is no 
balm in Gilead ; all that I am surprised at 
8, that the gentlemen I have named in the 
beginning of this article take it so quietly, 
and suffer this Philadelphian frippery to beard 
them in this way; 1 wonder they do not rise 
«n masse, and drive it back again across the 
Atlantic; the which if they did, I for one 
should wish it a safe passage. 


I ain, your old correspondent, 
" «CROCKERY, #UN, 


{ 





SATYRA, 


Idem qui legum, Satyrarum finis, idemque 
Principium, mores has genuere mali. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Srr,—Since I sent you Epitaphobia*, which 
you were so obliging as to insert in No. 350 
of The Literary Chronicle, 1 am_ persuaded 
that not half the epitaphs said to be written 
in country churchyards, were ever litho- 
graphed by the village artist, or cut in wood 
with the unsightly vignette of a skull and 
two bones crossed, the suitable emblems of 
mortality. Hamlet's advice to the living, 
by an application to Yorick, will be always 
instructive ; indeed, what has the immortal 
Shakspeare written that is not? I do not, 
however, venture into the hallowed precincts 
of human consanguinity, but rather lead the 
minds of my contemporaries to a view of 
the subject in its light and playful essence, 
agreeing with Pope, that ‘a hint is seasona- 
ble when not ill naturedly conveyed.’ If 
epitaphs, then, are customarily peak in 
ood letter-press, out of the pale of canonical 
interference, you will pardon my forwarding 
you a selection, which I found in my port- 
folio after sleeping a short time at the Cer- 
berus and Oar. 

A COMPARISON. 
A glass-house is a place of liquid light, 
In which light liquids are blown into sight ; 
Would that men’s breasts were houses clear as 
glass, 
That we might see their motives as they pass. 

TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 

Fortune is blind, the fables say. How then, 
Robs she the poor, and gives the richest men ? 
Because, being blind, she’s led about by power, 
And, therefore, triumphs to this very hour. 

TO TAME DISCONTENTED. 
Contentment seeks not for an ermine vest, 
She sleeps securely on a naked breast ; 

I've seen her smile upon a crust of bread, 

And kiss the sorrows tearful Mercy shed. 

The following conressron might be sus- 
pended in every auctioncer’s room, and 
tacked to every catalogue, if the proposition 
should meet with Mr. Robins’s approval :— 

I knocked down lots of lots in town, 

And sold them by my wit: 

Death took my hammer, knocked me down— 
This was a—taking hit. 
In like manner, the next DECLARATION, 
as being the last bequest of a lady of rank, 
should be pasted against the back of every 
night constable’s chair :— 
Rest, Charleys, rest, your rattling foe is laid ; 
Once, she your staves and indignation staid,— 
Last of an Amazonian race deplore, 
Lest I should rise again, and Barry-more. 
The rev. gent. to whom these verses refer, 
has been called back to the land of cakes, by 
the synod, but he has shown a proper spirit 
as it is herein witnessed :— 
As crosses are for blessings given, 
My vision’s kindly crossed ; 

To Cross Street thus, so straightly driven, 
How can my way be lost? 

The syn-od they may call in vain, 
To make me cross the Tweed : 


* This aiticle has been transferred into seve- 
ral papers and periodicals, without the slightest 
acknowledgment as to the source derived. 








If I the cross can_read. 

The following lines must be surely in- 

tended for the neyectED Smitus:— 

We forged Addresses on the anvil wit, 

And made poetic applications fit ; 

Our fire was Drury, but our vice suspected, 

Though well received as such, was well re- 
jected : 

Here we are as..es, yet were never trees ; 

The gay, the grave destroys in quiet ease, 

Yet who'll affirm, that irony is not 

Depusited within this Smithy spot? 

The dissenting clergyman will excuse me 
for reducing his epitaph into a couplet ; it is 
on the Rev. Mr. Savage, of 

CHRISTIAN MALFORD. 
Savage when living, yet with manners bland, 
I died a Savage in a Christian land, 

A man of talent who has amused the 
many, but who abuses the few authors that 
attempt to write dramatic pieces, has an 
epitaph under the cognomen of 

COLMAN. 
When in the vortex of th’ earth’s active sphere, 
So broad my grins, they reached from ear to ear; 
— though licensed, the decree of 
ute, 
I'm like my master, chamber-lain-in-state. 

A bill in Chancery would illustrate more 
animals than any epitaph; but the present 
is short, and refers to a learned forensic gen- 
tleman :— 

Had I been buried in a pond, 
A Leech I still had been ; 

But Nature takes ber plans beyond 
Men's views—’tis thus I’m seen 3 
Learn hence, kind mortals! that a Leech 
Could not escape Death’s common reach. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, I must conclude the 
presens samples, lest I should occupy too 

arge a share in your valuable columns; but 
having several other specimens of a similar 
description on hand, F crust you will grant 
me the indulgence of another insertion at a 
future opportunity. 

I am, Sir, your’s, will-ingly, EP. 

P. S. It is stated in my last paper, ‘ Dr. 
Owen of St. Botolph,’ whereas, it should be 
‘of St. Olave, Hart Street.” This rectorship, 
according to the Valor Beneficiorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum in Anglia, 1680, is the sum of 
£17 14s. 2d. That of St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, for which the Rev. Mr. Holmes con- 
tends for £5,200, and which the parish 
offers £1,800, appears, in the same work, to 
amount to the vicar, £32 5s. 





IRISH BALLADS. 


(TxB following article on Irish songs, Catholic 
and Orange, is copied from a morning paper, 
with some slight alterations. The writer 
does not seem to be aware that the parody 
beginning ‘The Session had closed’ origi- 
nally appeared in an extremely clever satire, 
published about ten or a dozen years ago, 
ealled, ‘Anacreon in Dublin. It was writ- 
ten by Edmund Swift, Esq. a gentleman who 
has much to answer for, for burying his 
talents in the keepersbip of the Regulia, at 
the Tower.—Eb |} 

Ir has often struck me as very odd, that 

amidst all the discussion to which Irish affairs 

have given rise in our time, the attention of 
the English public should never have been 
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in any way called to their popular ballads of 
the day. It is in that part of his Majesty's 
dominions alone that the old literature of 
ballad and of broad-sheet still preserves an 

thing of its ancient influence. We have no- 
thing of the sort here, except the ephemerals 


of a general election ; but there the unhappy | 
dissensions of the people are nourished and | 
stimulated from year to year, from month to | 


month, and from week to week. by a succes- 
sion of ditties more or less rude, which are 
eternally hawked and chanted about the | 
streets of the cities and towns, and of which 
the tea-paper impressions are largely diffused 
throughout the miserable cabins of the wild- | 
est and poorest districts. These productions 
are naturally divided into two great classes, 
the Catholic and the Orange; and much , 
curious ligh: is thrown upon the internal | 
spirit and character of those hostile castes, | 
by a-comparison of their respective minstrel- 
sies. | 
As to literary merit there can be no ques- 
tion which side has the advantage. Some of | 


‘Great light around appeared, no darkness there 
had been, 
But I gazed with amazement in all that [I had 
seen, 
So they filled me up a bumper, pledged in the 
mystic pot, 
Ani toasted to their brother, and the secrets he 
had got, 
The secrets he had got,’ &c. 
One of the most popular of them all is 
entitled ‘The Chosen Few.’ It begins— 


* Ye Orangemen of each degree, praise God who 

did you send 

mighty William of Nassau, our right for 

to defend, 

Who confounded every popish plot, and with 
vengeance did pursue 

That Baalite bund throughout the land, all for 
the chosen few. 

* Fill, fill your glasses to the brim, and merrily 
toast around, 

That loyalty and harmony may evermore 
abound, 

To God above the praise we'll give, to whom 
all praise is due, 


The 


the Orange songs are performances of high ; Drink Nassau’s glorious Aealth, my boys, and 


lyrical power—real poems; and far the greater | 


part of them have at least the merit of bold- 
ness, vigour, strong language, and (bating in- | 
veterate Hibernianisms as to certain vowels) | 
decent rhyme. The Romanist ditties, on the 
other hand, are, with scarcely an exception, 
wofully creeping affairs—destitute alike of 
grammar as of verse. To say nothing of the 
matter, from the manner alone of the pro- 
ductions it would be easy to guess which 
came from the conquering, which from the 
conquered people. It need not be said that 
I am not taking any of Mr. Moore's Melo- 
dies into the account on this occasion. In 
the heart of one of these little brown bro- 
chures, we sometimes light upon The Min- 
strel Boy, or Malachi and his Collar of Gold 
—but the exotic quality of such things is but 
too apparent. The people who enjoy what 
goes before and comes after, cannot under- 
stand these. They are at least as out of place 
as a speech from Comus would be in a bundle 
of the lays of Robin Hood. 

The matter, however, is by far the most 





important consideration. The Orange ditties 
are all full of haughty recollections, valiant 
even to ferocity, and jovial to the verge of 
madness. A sort of mysterious mythology 
of their own runs through the whole of them: | 
Ireland is Canaan, the pope is Baal, Oliver 
Cromwell is Moses, and William III. is 
Joshua, son of Nun, leader of ‘the chosen 
fw,’ (that is the eternal phrase,) into the land 
of promise, overflowing with buttermilk and 
potatoes. The use made of this hierogly- 
phical sort of language is often, to our ears, 
extremely offensive in its effect—as, for ex- 
ample :— 
* When I came to Mount Horeb, I could not 
here but blush, 
With terror great I gazed on the brilliant burn- 
ing bush, 
Moses was the cry, and he answered “ here 
am J,” 
Saying, “ Cast your shoes far off your feet, be- 
fore that you come nigh, 
Before that you draw nigh, 
Before that you draw vigh, 





Saying, ‘Cast your shoes,’ &c. 


all his chosen few.’ 

Such are the elder, by no means super- 
annuated ditties of the Orangemen. That 
the muse of their sect has declined nothing 
in her fire, it would be easy to show; but I 
doubt if it would be possible to quote much 
from the ballads that at this moment resound 
most loudly from Belfast to Cork, without 
hurting the feelings of some persons. The 


| treatment which the Marquis Wellesley meets 


with is especially atrocious. Messrs. Goul- 
burn and Plunkett fare little better, and Mr. 
Canning himself is often severely handled. 
He, however, will easily pardon the raillery 
of such affairs as the following little parody : 


* The sessions had closed, no new mischief wae 
planning, 

And safely 1 dreamed on the clauses of Can- 
ning, 

When soft! at the door some one scratch'd 
like a mouse, 

Crying, “ Pray take me into a seat in your 
house.” 

‘From my slumber I started, exclaiming, 
** Who's there?” 

“] want,” it replied, “ your possessions to 
share ; 

Teazed, tantalized, worried, and stripped to the 
skin, 

Only poor little Popery—pray take me in.” 

* Soft pity prevailed as I listened to him, 

The light had burned out, so I hastened to trim, 

Then opened the door, where the urchin did 
stand, 

With a cross on his breast, and a pike in bis 
band, 

‘His wants I relieved, J indulged all his wishes, 

And gave him his fill of my loaves and my 
fishes ; 

I stirred up the fire, and roused tl.e dull embers, 

And in my warm bosoin I cherished his mem- 
bers. 

* Revived and refreshed, the false urchin arose 

While his members began their new strength to 
disclose ; 

And, laughing, he cried, “ Let us try, my kind 
host, 

If my pike its old vigour and keenness has lost.” 


‘Then deep in my bosom ‘he daited the steel— 
‘Ali! ah! foolish heretic, how dost thou feel? 
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No longer teaz d, worried, and stript tothe skin 
"Tis poor little Popery now takes you in.”* ' 
The great hero of the present Orange bards 
is, as might be expected, the Reverend sj, 
Harcourt Lees, baronet. One of the mos 
boisterous ditties of the last year commences 
thus grandiloquently :— 
* Sir Harcourt Lees distinctly sees 
The gale of Erin's land ; 
He, wise and bold, his monarch told 
What danger was at hand. 
When courtiers weak would sofily speak, 
While mobs prepared for war, 
His warnings loud applaud the crowd, 
Resounding near and far; 
The antidote he set afloat, 
God bless Sir Harcourt Lees! 
He gave his vote, and strongly wrote 
"Gainst ex-officio pleas.” 
ee — 
NECROLOGY. 

[UNDER this head it is our intention to give 
biographical memoirs, or brief notices of 
eminent and extraordinary persons at home 
or abroad, as soon after their decease as correct 
information can be obtained. Our plan, we 
confess, is not yet fully natured, but we doubt 
not, with the assistance of our correspondents, 
to render the Necrology an interesting feature 
of The Literary Chronicle, and a valuable 
record for future reference as an Obituary. 
—Ep.} : 











CHARLES INCLEDON. 
Tus celebrated English vocalist, who shuf- 
fled off his mortal coil, and quitted the 
stage of life, at Worcester, on the 11th inst. 
was the son of a respectable medical gentle- 
man, in Cornwall, where he was born. Dis- 
playing an early taste for music, he was 
placed in the choir of Exeter Cathedral, and 
under the care of Jackson, the celebrated 
composer, at the age of eight years. Here 
he remained six or seven years, when weary 
of restraint, he entered on board the Formi- 
dable man of war, of 98 guns, under the 
command of Captain since lRear-Admiral 
Cleland, in 1779. On the West India sta- 
tion he changed his ship, and served on 
board the Raisonable, of sixty-four guns, 
then commanded by Lord Hervey, where his 
vocal powers and sprightliness of character 
endeared him to the officers and men. In 
this ship he attracted the notice of Admural 
Pigot, commander of the fleet, who fre- 
quently sent for Incledon, and sang catches 
and glees with him arid Admiral Hughes. 
He returned to England in 1783, when Ad- 
miral Pigot, Lord Mulgrave, and Lord Her- 
vey, gave him letters of recommendation t» 
Mr Sheridan and the late Mr. Colman: the 
manager, however, was blind to his mers, 
and Incledon, determined to try his talents 
on the stage, joined a company at Southamp- 
ton, where his first theatrical essay was 
Alphonso, (Castle of Andalusia). Here he 
continued upwards of a year, when he = 
engaged at Bath, where he attracted muc 
of the public attention, and obtained the pa- 
tronage of Rauzini, who not only took en 
under his tuition, but introduced him in ®!s 
concerts. Having made another application 
in vain to the managers of London, he ac- 
cepted an engagenient at Vauxhall, and - 
ensuing winter, (Uctober, 1790,) -_, . 
first appearance at Covent Garden, 10 1! 
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mot (Poor Soldier,) with so much success as 
. obtain a permanent situation, on liberal 
.* h Incledon knew little of music as a 

oug " 
h was the excellence of his 
voice and ear, that he at once became a fa- 
vourite with the public. Some persons have 
niked of Incledon’s peculiar style ; we do 
not, however, conceive that there was any 
seculiarity in it, since he excelled in the 
yre English ballad, and no person who has 
heard him sing the ‘ Storm’ or ‘ Black-eyed 
Susan,’ but must confess it as one of the 
most delectable, and at the same time, one 
of the most English vocal treats he ever ex- 
perienced. _ 

Incledon, though a convivial, was by no 
means an improvident, man; he married 
twice, but before his second union he settled 
al] his fortune, the result of his professional 
exertions for many years, on the children of 
the first marriage, nor was he wanting in in- 
dustry to create a new fortune, for within the 
last half dozen years he crossed the Atlantic, 
and reaped a tolerable competency in Ame- 
rica, where his fame had gone before him. 
It is true his farewell benefits in London 
were a small tax on his friends,—for he was 
fond of ‘ more last words,’ but they must 
have been saving, indeed, who begrudged 
the price of a ticket to so old a favourite as 
Charles Incledon, who, a few months ago, 
took his leave on that very stage where he 
first made his debut forty years before—in 
the Southainpton Theatre. 

Incledon’s voice was of extraordinary 
power, not only in the natural, which was 
from A to G, but in the falsetto, which was 
from D to E or F; his falsetto was particu- 
larly rich, sweet, and even brilliant in execu- 
tion, though we confess we are always 
of opinion that music, like real’ beauty, 
‘when unadorned is adorned the most.’ 

MR KNIGHT, THE COMEDIAN. 

Tuts excellent comic actor, so long an orna- 
ment to his profession, who has been long 
severely indisposed, died on Tuesday even- 
ing. Mr. Knight had an early penchant for 
the stage, and made his first appearance at 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, in the part of Hob, 
in the farce of Hob in the Well; but so as- 
tounding was his reception, that it quite dis- 
concerted him, and, unable to go on with the 
“iaracter, he ran off the stage, and it was 
performed by another. His ardour was for 
‘ome time checked by this mishap, and he 
— ventured in a more obscure place, Rai- 
er, in North Wales, and with better success. 
Met Strolling about some time, and sup- 
ack himself more as an artist than an 
a » He applied to Tate Wilkinson, the ex- 
_, ¢ Manager at York, who engaged him, 
aoe hebecame a great favourite. From York to 
ig 8 risa a natural transition, and we 
ao a on the boards of Drury Lane 
tl indi nere he continued a favourite un 
he ae compelled him to retire from 
Sim in Wr , {r. Knight s best character was 
cheat id Oats, which was one of the most 
€and correct performances on the stage. 
— MR. LINDLEY MURRAY. . 
md widuals are better known, by their 
*, to the rising generation than Mr. 
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Lindley Murray, the grammarian, who 
died on Thursday, the 16th inst, at his 
house at Holdgate, near York. Mr. Mur- 
ray was a native of Pennsylvania, in North 
America, but he resided for a great part of 
his early life at New York. In the year 
1784, his health being much impaired, he 
was strongly recommended by his physicians 
to remove into a more temperate cli nate 
He accordingly came to this country, accom- 
panied by his wife; and, though not r. stored 
to health, he received so much benefit as in- 
duced him to settle in England. During the 
yreater part of his abode in this country, he 
was, from inability to walk, and general fee- 
bleness of constitution, wholly confined to 
his house. To cheer, and usefully to em- 
ploy, the years of confinement and languor, 
he prepared a number of volumes, chiefly 
designed, and most of them well calculated, 
for the benefit of young persons. 

Mr. Murray was a member of the religious 
Society of Friends, by whom he was much 
esteemed. His manners and conversation 
were peculiarly pleasing and impressive ; 
his sentiments were refined and liberal; and 
the whole tenor of his life beautifully exein- 
plified the moral and religious principles 
which his writings uniformly inculcate. 





CODRONCHI, ARCHBISHOP OF RAVENNA. 
Tue Archbishop of Ravenna, Antonio Co- 


}dronchi, who was born on the 5th of Au- 


gust, 1748, and promoted to that see by 
Pius VI. ind785, died on the 22d of Jan. 

Ile was remarkable for his piety and for 
his love of the arts and sciences. The arch- 
iepiscopal palaceand the cathedral of Ravenna 
are indebted to him for many improvements, 
and the collection of documents and manu- 
scripts which he preserved from destruction, 
and placed in his palace, will render his me- 
mory dear to future historians. The arch- 
bishop is praised for hs benevolence. 


FATHER FONTANA. 
Fontana, of the convent of the Holy Cross 
in Jerusalem, died lately at a very advanced 
age. He was the first editor of the Giornale 
Ecclesiastico of Rome, and when it was re- 
vived, he resumed the chief direction; but 
gave it up again a short time before his 
death. 

M DFE MARCHANGY, 
ApvocaTE-GENERAL in the Court of Cas- 
sation, a most eloquent orator, an upright 
magistrate, and the author of La Gaule 
Poetigue, Tristran le Voyageur, and other 
works, displaying a perfect knowledge 
of ancient manners, deep research, much 
taste, much fancy, and great powers of des- 
cription, died in Paris, on Thursday, the 2nd 
inst, after an illness of a few days, at the 
early age of forty-two. Few men have done 
more in so short a time, and have carried on 
pursuits so dissimilar as criminal jurispru- 
dence and poetical literature with more suc- 
cess and more distinction. 

COUNT ROMANZOW. 
has lately lost one of its most 
statesmen and patrons of 
the sciences. Count Nicholas Roman- 
tow, chancellor of the empire, who was 
minister of foreign affairs from 1807 to 1814, 


Russra 
distinguished 








died a few days ago, of the in firrnitins of age. 
He was the son of Field Marshal Peter Ro- 
manzow, who, during the reign of Catherine 


Il, gained such great victories over the 
Turks. He has left no childremy and was 
never married, but was a father to all those 
who were connected with him. His impor- 
tant public services were rewarded by the 
highest honours His generosity, his active 
patriotism, and his refined and cultivated un- 
derstanding, will render his name immortal 
in the annals of Russia. 

Count Romanzow was a distinguished 
statesman, and a liberal patron of the sci- 
ences He commenced his public career 
about forty years ago, as Russian minister at 
Frankfort At a subsequent period, in the 
post ef minister of commerce, he actively 
promoted the suecess of Alexander's great 
plans for the improvement of the internal 
and foreign trade of Russia, particularly with 
respect to Odessa. He was considered as 
inclined to the present party, and during the 
campaign of 1814, resigned his office of 
chancellor, and, with patriotic liberality, as- 
signed all the rich presents which he had 
received from foreign consuls to the fund for 
the benefit of the invalids, in favour of which 
he likewise renounced the salary of his office, 
which the emperor had continued to him as 
a pension for life. 

No Russian nobleman ever made a nobler 
use of riches. Patriotic and scientific un- 
dertakings were supported by him with 
princely liberality. It was at his expense 
that Otto Von Kotzebue performed his voy- 
age round the world; and history is indebted 
to him for a Russian Codex Diplomaticus, 
which has been published at Moscow since 
1213. His estate of Ho.tiel, inthe Ukraine, 
was a model worthy of the attention of all 
agriculturists, for the activity and judgment 
with which every branch of rural economy 
was carried on. 

In 1817, Canova’ sculptured for him a 
colossal statue of Peace, holding in one hapd 
an olive branch, and resting the other on ‘a 
column, which bears the following inscription: - 

Peace of Abo, 1743. 
Peace of Rudschuk-Kainardy, 1774. 
Peace of Friedenchscham, 1809. ; 

A monument which records the memorable 
fact, that three of the most remarkable trea- 
ties of peace in the Russian history were 
concluded by the grandfather, father, and 
son. 

In the sitting of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, at St. Petersburgh, on the 23d of 
January, a letter from the late Chancellor 
Count Romanzow was read, with which he 
sends 12,500 rubles in bank notes, being the 
second half of a sum of 25,000 rubles, which 
he had set apart for the printing of ancient 
Russian records. He desires the sum to be 
employed as aepeaon may offer. The 
academy received this present from M. Krug, 
to whom the generous donor had delivered 
it, saying, ‘ He was convinced the academy 
would put out this second half of his present 
to interest, and that if the sum was employed 
at a future time according to the wish of the 
giver, something of importance might be 
done.’ 
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The academy, much affected by the gene- 
rous pretensions of the noble donor, so ex- | 
in his last moments, resolved to put | 
out the sum to interest, as has been done 
with the first half of the gift received in 1813. 
It is to be called Count Romanzow’s Fund, 
and employed according to hi: wish, as soon 
as Opportunity offers. 

THE ABBE STANISLAUS STALSZIC, 
Minister ofstate, who is well known asa manvof 
learning and statesman, and was president of 
the Polish Society of Friends of the Sciences, 
at Warsaw, died there on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary last. He has left his whole fortune, 
consisting of 800,000 Polish florins, to pub- 
lic institutions. Among other legacies, are 
200,000 florins for the founding of an hos- | 
pital for the poor, and the same sum to the | 
hospital of the Infant Jesus. The remainder 
is left for the erection of a monument to Co- 

ernicus, to the institution for the Deaf and 
Jumb, and to the School of Hurbiesow. 
ener aaa ET 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE APPEAL. 
Dip I not love thee, gentle maid, 
Think you that I could bear 
To wait thus long in night’s dark shade, 
In winter's piercing air. 
Whilst fast around me rude winds blow, 
And chilling drops the rain; 
O! lady, but one look bestow, 
To say ‘tis not in vain, 
O! show me but thy fairy form, 
The taper’s light between, 
And that small window (curtain’d warm,) 

Which serves thee as a screen. 

That I may see thee softly pass, 
Before my gladdened eyes ; 

Though but a shadow on the grass, 
That shows itse.f and dies. 


Then will I to my home repair, 
And muse upon thy charms ; 

And fancy that I hold thee there, 
Encireled in my arms ; 

Until the morning’s opening light 
Bespeaks the coming day, 

And my sweet vision, with the night, 
Fades silently away. s.R. J. 











HOPE. 
‘ But, thou, O! Hope! with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure ?” 

WHaAT maiden is that, with contemplative eye, 

Resting hand on her cheek, raising forehead on | 
high, 

Deeply musing the while on the regions above, 

Watching meekly the works of the godhead of 
love ? | 

O'! Hope ' is it thou, with thine eyes trembling 
through, 

(Sweetly smiling in tears out thy mantle of 
blue,) 

That seeks for the past, some future delight, 

As eternity opens its gates on thy sight! 

Where richness of joy bursts on the wrapt soul, 

Which the tempest of doubt nor despair can 
control ! 

If so, then gaze on, for that beautiful star, 

Shall lead thee to bliss, as it leads thee afar; 

Hope dwells not on earth, but in heaven, for 
there, 

On the wings of the ark-dove she mounteth the 
air— 

There dwells on the throne of mercy divine, 

Which, like the sun’s splendour, immortal doth 
sline. HATT. 
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lover of nature could desire. 
_however, that they might justly have been 


FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
(Concluded from p 110). 


As a matter-of-fact subject—a piece of 
splendid spectacle, Hayter’s Enthroniza- 
tion of Charles X. possesses considerable 
and conveys a very adequate 
idea of the gorgeous ceremony it repre- 
The detail is not very elaborate, 
but the effect is as good as such a scene 
will admit of. Our readers will remember 
the description which we gave of this cere- 
monial from an eye-witness, and on cumpar- 
ing it with the picture, will be satisfied as to 
the accuracy of our correspondent, The fit- 
ting-up of the cathedral on that occasion, 
must be allowed to have been most gorgeous 
and highly picturesque. Such a subject, 





| 
| 
| 


however, is more valuable as a memorial of | 


_the splendid scene than as a work of art. 


W onder has some rather singular subjects, 
which are in many respects very cleverly, we 
might say wonderfully, well executed, as far 
as regards the mere mechanical part of the 
art; but they remind us too much of the 
Dutch school, and there is a minuteness of 
detail that is somewhat injurious to the gene- 
ral effect, and degenerates into hardness. It 
must be confessed, too, that the subjects 
themselves are very trivial and uninteresting ; 
and they havea certain, quaint, old-fashioned 
air about them that gives them too much the 
appearance of copies. Sut there is a truth 
of local colouring and beauty of finishing in 
these pieces that deserve to be studied by 
more than one of our artists who employ their 
pencils on scenes of familiar life; and the 
want of which is not always atoned for by 
any higher interest of incident, or by greater 
truth of character and expression. Much 
merit as these performances possess, they are 
of a very different and inferior class to Land- 
seer’s Highland Cottage, which, although so 
much akin in point of subject, possesses a 
degree of graphic energy and sentiment of 
which we here perceive no trace. We have 
already said that there are too many subjects 
which, although not styled portraits in the 
catalogue, are in fact nothing else. Among 
these is one by Mrs, W. Carpenter, No. 72, 
which certainly possesses great merit: still 
we do not exactly approve of this surrep- 
titious mode of introducing portraits into the 
gallery, for if inadmissible as such, they 
ought not to be received at all. We would, 
too, as lief see a picture of Mr. Tomkins or 
Mr. Sinith, a portrait of some nameless ple- 
beian, as a portrait of three vulgar plebeian- 
looking apples, (No. 330,) which are here ex- 
hibited in as artless a manner as the veriest 
We think, 


rejected admittance, as ‘ forbidden fruit :’ be- 


sides, really, after feasting our eyes on some of 


the pieces which are exhibited, we do not need 
such a desert as this. It is to be regretted, 


too, that young ladies are so ambitious of dis- 
playing their performances before they have 
learnt either to draw or colour; because we 
| presume—at least from one or two specimens 
_to be found here—that gallantry forbids the 
rejection of the works of any of these fair 
candidates for graphic fame ;—although, if 
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the tints of their own complexions be iio faire, 
than that of their pictures, they have not ¢), 
clearest pretensions to that epithet. 

But we are afraid that we shall be thought 
more anxious to animadvert upon what js 
bad than to point out what is excellent; Jeay. 
ing, therefore, the mass of rubbish, which, 
somehow or other has been permitted to djs. 
grace the walls of the British Institution this 
year, let us, before we close our strictures 
make a few remarks on one Or two other 
pieces. — Hayter’s Alashtar is admirally 
painted, and is a most expressive and cha. 
racteristic figure, but has too.much the air of 
asmall whole-length portrait to Satisfy us, 
Fradelle’s scene from Ivanhoe is not one of 
his most pleasing or successful compositions: 
there is a gaudiness and theatrical ctiect jp 
this piece that detracts much froin its merit 
in other respects, nor do we think that the 
artist has been by any means happy in his 
representation of the fair Jewess; and we 
must remark, too, that he seems to Study the 
accessories of his scenes more than the actors 
themselves. Clater does not appear to be 
much improved either in the selection of his 
subjects or his manner of treating them. New- 
ton’s Deep Study will hardly add to his repu- 
tation, and it moreover reminds us too much 
of some of his former productions. Unlesshe 
exerts himself more strenuously, he will sink 
into that vicious habit—mannerism, which is 
so frequently confounded with style. We 
know not why this painter uniformly adopts 
for his figures an antiquated costume, that has 
no intrinsic beauty to recommend it, and 
pleases only when adopted in conformity to 
historical truth. Raphael’s Dream, by 
Brockendon, is an interesting subject, and 
a little more study might have considerably 
improved this composition. The figures of 
the Madonna and Child appear too corporeal 
and substantial for a vision: at the same 
time, it might have been as well had the 
light seemed to emanate from them, and faintly 
illuminated the apartment where thie artist 
might have been supposed to have fallen asleep 
in the twilight, while meditating on this sub- 
ject for his admirable picture, which, if we 
mistake not, is the celebrated one in the 
Dresden Gallery. We .must observe, to, 
that the countenance of Raphael is rather 


4 
ic 


‘turned from, than towards, the objects of his 


vision. . 

Many pictures which we have not particu- 
larized are so unfavourably hung, that it 1s 
almost impossible to judge of their merits. 
But judging from the average of those exhi- 
bited this year, we must really say, that we 
do not perceive any improvement ; for, It 
there is much that is good, there is still more 
that is bad : and we sincerely wish, as lovers 
of the fine arts, that in this and other exhibi- 
tions, quality were considered of more 1m- 
portance than quantity ; for so long as it shall 
continue to be the custom to cover every 
square inch of wall in an exhibition-room, ne 
matter whether all the pictures hung up either 
can be seen or are worthy of being see”, 
there will always be far more blanks than 
prizes. 
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THE DIORAMA. . 
Tu1s charming and highly popular exhi- 
bition was opened to the public on Monday 
last, with two new views, to which the cog- 
noscenti, and a portion of the fashionable 
world were invited on Saturday. The new 
yjews are, the Interior of Roslyn Chapel, so 
celebrated for its rich and varied architec- 
ture, painted by M. Daguerre ; and the City 
of Rouen, painted by M. Bouton. Reserv- 
ing for our next, a critical notice of these 
paintings, we must say, that, on the hasty 
view we were enabled to take of them, on 
Saturday, they struck us as surpassing in il- 
iysion and beauty, any of the views exhi- 
hited at the Diorama, surprising as they 
have been. To those who saw the view of 
Canterbury Cathedral, or the moonlight 
scene in Holyrood Chapel, it may be doubt- 
ed whether Koslyn Chapel, can excel them ; 
we think it does, even in the management of 
light and shade, of which, M. Daguerre, is 
so perfect a master. 





In order to avoid, as much as possible, all 
occasion for offence, the pope has ordered 
the group of the Graces, that of the Faun 
and the Nymph, and two statues of Venus, 
which might displease modest eyes, to be 
removed from the gallery of the Vatican into 
a remote apartment. 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC aMUSEMENTS, 


Daury Lane TuoEeatre.—A new farce, call- 
ed John Brown, was produced at this theatre 
on Tuesday night. The story turns on some 
curious equivoques, arising from there being 
two of the name in the field, a poor cockney, 
John Brown, (Harley,) and John Brown, 
Esq. (Mr. Wallack.) An annuity on the 
life of the latter has been granted by Project, 
(Williams,) and is payable to Mrs. Fore- 
sight, (Mrs. Harlowe.) Neither of the par- 
ties have seen John Brown, and as he has 
not been heard of for a long time, Mrs. Fore- 
sight inserts an advertisement in a newspa- 
per, inviting him to Hampton Wick, where 
he will hear of * something to his advantage.’ 
This advertisement falls into the hands of the 


other John Brow n, and hence arises the em- 


barrassments and perplexities of the farce, to 
heighten which, a love affair is introduced 
between John Brown ‘the gentleman,’ un- 
der the name of Valentine, and the daughter 
of Project, (Mrs. Yates.) Mrs. Foresight 
and Project endeavour to obtain possession 
of Brown: the One, in order to procure pay- 
ment of the annuity by showing that he is 
alive, and the other, to avoid paying it by 
concealing him. The lady invites him to 
breakfast, but he walks by mistake into Pro- 
lects house, and is employed by him ina 
powder-mill ; it is announced that the mill 
has been blown up, and John Brown thrown 
uito Mrs, Foresight’s garden. In the second 
act, John Brown, Esq. arrives to pay his court 
to Project and his daughter, under the feigned 


named of Babble, and gains the favour of 


7_ father, by producing numerous plans for 
speculations and joint stock companies, while 
he discloses to the daughter his real object. 
Affairs are brought to a crisis by the entrance 


of a bailiff to arrest John Brown, Esq. and | 
they are on the point of carrying off the 
wrong person, when news arrives that John 
Brown, Esq. has succeeded to a large for- 
tune, upon which he throws off his dis- 
guise, and the piece ends in the usual way. 

There is, as will be seen, little novelty 
either in plot or incident in this piece, and 
the dialogue is not such as to redeem any de- 
ficiencies in other respects; a few of the 
jokes, however, told, and through the good 
acting of Harley, Mrs. Yates, and Wallack, 
John Brown has been allowed to show him- 
self up once or twice since, though there is 
no hope of his becoming a favourite with the 
town. 

Covent Garpen Tueatre.—On Wed- 
nesday night, a new oratorio, called The 
Thanksgiving, was produced at this theatre, 
composed by Sir John Stevenson, whose ta- 
lents, in less serious productions, are well 
known; he has, however, now assumed a 
higher flight, nor can he be said to have been 
unsuccessful. The overture to The Thanks- 
giving was neither good nor very original, 
but the opening recitative, by Mr. Braham, 
‘The Lord God Omnipotent,’ proved that it 
was the production of no ordinary genius ; 
this was also evident in the solos and con- 
certed pieces, many of which possessed great 
beauty, and were well executed. Miss Ste- 
{ phens and Miss Paton, though often heard 
to more advantage, did full justice to the 
parts assigned them, as did Madame Vestris, 
Mr. Phillips, and the vocalists generally. At 
the conclusion of the oratorio there was 
much applause. A miscellaneous act fol- 
lowed, in which Miss Stephens had full 
scope for her powers, and she made the best 
use of it. | 
OOOO 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Botany.—A most valuable and extensive 
collection of the vegetable and materia me- 
dica of India has been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, by his excellency Sir 
Thomas Munro, K. G. B., governor of Ma- | 
dras. Its selection evinces both intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, and very great 
‘industry on the part of Dr. Shuter, natural- | 

ist and botanist at Madras, to whom it was | 
intrusted; and the whole was received in 
such excellent condition, that « portion of | 
many of the seeds and some of the roots 
have been given to the professor of botany, | 
with every prospect of their vegetating and | 
increasing the fine collection of tropical | 


plants already in the Royal Garden. | 











sides this extensive addition to the museum 
of materia medica, it has lately been enrich- | 
ed by curious and valuable specimens pre- | 
sented by John Crawford, Esq., resident at 
Sincapore, the late lamented Dr. Schetky, | 
from Sierra Leone, and other alwnni of this 
university. 

Lieut. P. Bowles Burlton, of the Bengal 
Artillery in Assam, has discovered the source 
of the Burrampooter River to be in a snowy 
range of mountains, north lat. 28 deg., E. 
longitude 96 10., a thousand miles distant 
from the place where it was before supposed 





to have had its rise. } 
The following is a curious instance of the 











' cluded. 


distance to which minutely-divitied matter 
may be carried by wind:—On the morning 
of the 19th of January last, Mr. Forbes, on 
board the Clyde, East Indiaman, bound to 
London, in lat. 13 deg. 10 min. N. and long. 
27 deg. 41 min. W. and about 600 miles 
from the coast of Africa, was surprised to 
find the sails covered with a brownish sand, 
the particles of which, being examined by a 
microscope, appeared exiremely minute. At 
2 p.m, the same day, some of the sails be- 
ing unbent, clouds of dust escaped from 
them, on their flapping against the masts. 
During the night, the wind had blown fresh 
N. E. by E. and the nearest land to wind- 
ward was that of the African coast lying be- 
tween Cape de Verd and the river Gambia. 
May not the seeds of many plants, found in 
remote aid newly-formed islands, have been 
thus conveyed ? 

The number of convicts sentenced to hard 
labour, at Rome, having greatly increased, 
the government has employed a part of them 
in digging up the Forum Romanum and Via 
Sacra. 

De Luc, Dolomieu, and Cuvier are of 
opinion that reciprocal exchanges of land 
and water took place at the deluge ; that ca- 
tastrophe having buried all countries that 
were previously inhabited by man and other 
animals, while at the same time it laid dry 
the bed of the last ocean, which now forms 
the countries at present inhabited. 

A committee has been appointed at Brus- 
sels to raise a subscription for the purpose 
of erecting a monument to the memory of 
M. David, the French painter. 

Spanish Threshing Floor Te the corn dis- 
tricts of Spain, there being so little timber, 
that the farmers are not able to build barns, 
there is near every village a fixed spot for 
erecting stacks. As soon as the harvest is 
over, the threshing begins, which is perform- 
ed in avery simple but very expeditious 
manner. Every peasant has, in the general 
threshing place, a round space appropriated 
to himself. Around this, the carn, which is 
to be threshed, is placed ; to a stake fixed in 
the centre, an ox or a mule is fastened by a 
rope, long enough to allow the animal to 
perform a tolerable circle. The beast, whose 


| eyes are covered, draws after him a kind of 


harrow, about four feet long, and two wide, 


| under which a number of flint stones are fix- 


ed. Without being driven, the animal goes 
round and round the circle, and the harrow 
rubs out the corn. In order to make the 
harrow still more heavy, one or more men or 
women usually seat themselves upon it, and, 
without troubling themselves at all about the 
animal, sleep, smoke, and amuse themselves 
in various ways. When the beast is tired, 
he stops, and another is put in his place. 
The corn being in this manner rubbed out of 
the ears, they wait till the wind rises, when, 
by throwing it up in the air, the wind carries 
away the chaff, and separates it from the 
corn, which, being heavier, falls immediately 
to the ground. The straw is then put into 


nets mades of esparto, and the corn into bas- 
| kets, and carried home; in three or four 


weeks the whole business is usually con- 


One would suppose that by this 
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means the corn woukl be a goad deal min- 
gied with sand, but I never found this the 
case 
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Shortly will be published, by Richard Griffin and Co., 
Glasgow, No. 1. price One Shilling, of a System of 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY, comprising 
MBCHANICS in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By ANDREW URE, M D F.R.S. 
Member of the Gevlogical and Astronomical Societies 
of London, Professor of Natural Philosophy. &c., in 
Anderson's Luastitution, Author of a Dictionary o 
Chemiatry, &c. 
Tt is intended to condense into the Text of this Work, 
the substance of the Pablic Lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy and Mechanics which Dr. Ure has delivered in 
Anderson's Institution duriug the last Twenty-three 
Years. Copious Poet Notes will be appended, contain- 
ing the Mathematical Lnvestigations aud Formule, as 
also the numerical Rules relative to the Construction 
and Performance of Machines. By this distribution, 
the Authur hopes to combine in one ‘Treatise the two. 
fold advantages of Popular Facility ana Scientific Pre- 
cision; adapting it at once to the geueral reader and 
the professional student. With this view, he will dili- 

ently collect from the numerous moderu publications 
British aud Foreign, on Mechanical Philosophy, the 
mrost interesting general researches of Science, and its 
most usefal applications to the Arts. 

Te Mectrnics’ Institutions Dr Ure will endeavour 
to render this ye peculiarly acceptable, supplying 
ae important desideratum to teachers and pupils It 
may be regarded as a Copious Manual of such Courses 
of ures; cuntaining also an a‘ count of the various 
echemes of clave illustration, which he bas employed 
with jucreasing succes for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in a the love and knowledge of 
Science to the Artisan. In this respect, therefore, the 
present work will furnish the most satisfactory answer 
which he could give, to the many queries put to him, 
as Professor of the Parent Mechanics’ Institution. by 
the founders of similar establishments througtout the 
kingdom —For the convenience of Philosophical stu- 
dents in general, and the members of Mechanics’ [usti- 
tutions in particular, the Svstem will be published in 
30 successive numbers, at short intervals ne ove au- 
other, each illustrated by an Eugraving 

The only system in our language corresponding to 
the ane now proposed is Cavalio's Elements of Natural 
or Experimental venrareny. That respectable work 
is understood to be out of print; and having been pub 
lished twenty-three years ago, is necessarily deficient 
ip many interesting researches which have sprung up 
within this fertile period of scientific discovery and im- 

ovement. [n the importaut department of Mecha- 
nics its details seem quite inadequate to the existing 
demaegds of this great Manufacturing Kingdom 

The subjects wil) be treated in the following order: 

I Statics General equations of Equilibrium —Com 
position and Resolution of Furces.—Centre of Gravity. 
—MWechaovical Powers; Lever; Movable Pulley, or 
Cords; Wheel and Axle; Inclined Plane; Screw; 
Wedge 

iI. Virtual Velocities. —Equilibrium of Flexible and 
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Elastic Bodies —Equilibrium of an Asch —Compount 
Machines. — Friction.—Stiffvess of Cords —Sirength 
and Stress of Materials 

Dynamics. 
ines o Point ina straight line, Duiform and Varied, 
—Laws of Falling Bodies —Motion of a Point tna 
curve line —Central Forces —Pendulum — Movements 
of a System —Collision —Centre of Percussion and 
Gyration —Maximum effect of Machines —Moving 
Forces of Animals. 

IV. Equuibr um and Pressare of Liquids, or Hydros- 
tatics —Specific Gravity —Equilibrium and Oscila 
tiousof Floating Baties —Capillary attraction 

V. Motion and Impulse of L quids, or Hydreodyna- 
mics and Hydraulics. —Discharge of Liquids through 
orifices and pipes —Water Wheels, &c. 

Vi Equilibrium and Motions of Air; or Aerestatics 


and Pueumatics —Barometer —Measuremeut of Alti- | 


tudes —Air Pump —Water Pumps.—Wiud.—Acous- 
tics 


VII. Caloric, or Laws of Heat —Thermometer.— | 


Meteorology —Steam-Engines 

VIL. Electricity. —Varieus Modes of disturbing 
Etectric Equilibrium —The two Electricities —Atnos- 
pheric Electricity —Thunder, &c.—Valtaic Electricity. 

1X. Maguetisin —Weasure of Magnetic Force — 
Communication of Maguetisn —Terrestrial Magoaet- 
ism — Electro-Magnetism. — Thermo. E ectro-Maguet- 
ism. 

X. Optics —Nature of Light —Reflected Light — 
Refracted Light. —Colours. —Polarized Light.—Opt cal 
Instruments. 

®.° Under each head, a Series of Problems or Ques- 
tions will be given for the use of Academies and Pub- 
lic Schools, 

The Work will be published in Thirty Numbers, 

riee Is. each and completed in two lage volumes 8vo. 
Rach Number will contaiu at Jeast 40 pages of letter- 
press and an Engraving, and wilt be published regular- 
ly on the first day of every Mouth, or oftener, until the 
whole is completed 








This day is pub i-hed, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s 6d. 


HE ENGLISH BARONET, 
By LEONORA DES STRAELLA. 
Printed for A K. Newman and Co. London. 
The following will appear this Spring : 
DEEDS of the OLDEN TIME, by Anne of Swansea, 
5 vols. 
HENRY the FOURTH of FRANCE, by Alicia Lefanu, 
4 vols 
MOSS TROOPERS, a Border Tale, by the Author of 
Bannockburn, 3 vols, 
HIGHLAND MARY, by the Author of the Farmer's 
Daughters, 3 vols 
MYSTERIOUS MONK, or the Wizard's Tower, by 
C.A Bolen, 3 vols. 
The UNKNOWN, or Northern Gallery, by Francis 
Lathom, 2nd edition, 4 vols 
BRAVO of VENICE, by M.G Lewis, Fsq 8th edition. 


This day is published, in 3 vols price 3ls. 6d. 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 

the earliest Timesto the Death of George IT. 

By Dr. Goldsmith. Continued to the Death of George 

the Third. By the Rev. R LYNAM, A. M., 

Late Class'cal Master of Christ's Hospital. 

Vol 3, by Mr. Lynam, may he had separate, price 12s. 

Printed by J. F. Dove, St Joliu's Square; for Cowie, 

Low, and 

gow; H. Mozley, Derby; and J Cumming, Dublin. 


One very thick volume, medium 8vu. three columns, 
price 36s. 








A NEW GREEK and FNGLISH LEX- | 
ICON; principally on the Plan of the Greek and 


German Lexicon of Schoeider; Alphabetically Ar- 
ranged; distinguishing such as are Poetical, of Dialec- 
tic variety, or peculiar to certain Writers and classes of 
Writers; with Examples, literally translated, selected 
trom the Classical Writers. 
By J. DONNEGAN, M_D. 

Printed by J F. Dove, St. John's Square: for Cowie, 
Low, and Co., Poultry; Chalmers and C: 1l.ins, Glas- 
gow; and Cumming, Dublin 


In four vols. royal 8vo. with a portrait, £3. 13s. Gd. hote 
pressed, 


NR. CHITTY'S Edition of BLACK- 








STONE'S COMMENTARIES; with very full — 


Practical Notes, bringing down the Law to the present 
time, aud with other Improvements, &c. &c 

Priuted by J F. Dove, St. John’s Square ; for Cowie, 
Low, and Co.. Poultry; W. Walker. Strand; Ciralmers 
and Collins, Glasgow; Cumming, Dublin; and Milli- 
kin, Dublin. 
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On the Ist of March —No. XNVIT —Price 5. 
| RUCKINGHAM'S ORIENTAL Ire, 
RALD. conta'ns, among other Or-ginal Papers, 

An Article on the Contemplated Extension of Britis 
Territory in Asia;—an Exposure of the System on 
which Justice is pretended to te arhninistered to te 
Natives of India ;—and a Plan for the Abolition of Hu 
min Sacrifices, or Widow Burning, in the British Do. 
minions ;—with the most ample and reeent intelligence 
fiom every part of the tasterun World 


Published bw Messrs Louginan and Co, London 
and sold by all Booksellers. , 
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March Ist will be published. in Ito. price 9s Part | 
To be completed in Six Parts, published monthly, | 


*NGLISIE SYNONYMES EN. 
LARGED; with copious Tilustrations and Exam. 
ples drawn from the best Writs rs 
By GEORGE CRABB, A M. 
Author of the Universal Technelogical Dictionary, and 
Universal Historical Dictionary 
Londow: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
and Sunpkin and Marshall vis 
%.* A quarto edition of the English Svnonymes hay 
ing become desirable to suit with his other works, the 
author has occupied himself in making such ad litions 
and improvemeuts as he deems ca'culated materially to 
enhance its value, asa work of criticism. The alpha. 
| betical arrangement of the words is exchanged foro ¢@ 


ofa mere screntific natuce arising from their alliance jy 
seuse, and from the general nature of the subjes; 
thus affording the advantage of a more conw cied ex- 
| planation of terms allied to each other. While, t! ee. 
fore, the present edition is offered to the public asa 
| work for philological «tudy and instructive reading the 
| octavo edition, still preserving it» alphabetical arranze- 
ment, will serve the more immediate purpose of tele. 
rence. 





On the Ist of March will be publisued, vols L and 2, of 


UME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY 

of ENGLAND; embellished with nine Por. 

traits, engraved in the first style, by Worthington, 

This work, forming the third of a Ser'es, under the title 

of OXFORD ENGLISH CLASSICS, to be completed iy 
13 volomes 8vo published monthly. 


This edition has been carefully revised and collated 
by the latest editions published during the author's 
life, and many important erro:s in the text and refer 
ences corrected, a chronological table of contents to 
each volume, and list of cotemporary mouarchs at the 
head of each reign, are now for the fiist time given; 
the paper and type will equal, if not surpass, any edi- 
tion that has yet appeared; and will contain 38 por- 
| traits of the kings; price 9s Gd. each voluine, in extia 
| boards. 


| Pg paper, super royal 8vo. only 50 printed, price 
| £1 7s. 
| Oxford: printed for William Pickering. Chancery 


Lane, London; and Talboys and Wheeler, Oxford. 





| HE OXFORD EDITION of JOHN- 

SON'S WORKS complete. being the first work 
published under the title of OXFORD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS, in pine volumes Sve. beautifully printed 
upon laid paper, emeliivied with port ait, &c. price 
. 8s. each volume, in extra boards 


| This edition contains nearly a volume more thao avy 
| collected edition of the author's works. 
Vols. 10 and 11, containing the Parliamentary De- 
bates, are uniformly printed, and may be had with or 
without the abuve. . 
Large paper, super royal 8vo only 75 printed, price 
£1. is. each volame. 
Oxford: printed for William Pickering, Chancery 
Lane, London ; and Talboys and Wieeler, Oxford, 


TH EK OXFORD EDITION of KO- 

BERTSON'S WORKS, being the second work 
published under the title of OXFORD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS, complete in 8 vols. 8vo. price 8s each Vo- 
| jume, in extra buards, beautifully printed upow laid 
yvaper, embellished with fine portraits of the Author, 
ines Queen of Scots, James Vi., Charles V , and Chris- 
topher Coluintus, engraved by Worthington, with fac- 
simile Autographs. 

This edit on iw Leen carefully revised and compared 
by the best editions, and will be found the most correct 
and beautifal published. 

] Large paper, only 50 printed, price £1 Is each vor 

ume. 
| Oxford: printed for William Pickering, Chancery 
) Lane, Londou; and Talboys aud Wheeler, Oxtord. 
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